MASS IN THE VERNACULAR? NO! 


TOWER OF LONDON: 
THE NARROW WAY 


OWNERSHIP: 
A TABOOED SUBJECT 


IN DEFENSE OF 
THE OLD PARISH MISSION 


MARCH, 1961 


John H. McGoey, S.F.M. 
| Daniel D. Donovan 


| Ignatius McDonough, S.A. 


| Edwin J. Ronan, C.P. 





St. Christopher's Workshop 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Church Furnishings 


BREMEN, INDIANA PHONE LI 6-7021 
Jerry, Ruth and Robert Carrico 





No. 2742 
Walnut and Bronze 


No. 2709 Bronze Romanesque 


Manufacturers and Designers of 
Church Lighting Fixtures in Bronze, No. 2739 Dich! Design 
; B 24” x 36” 

Wrought Iron, Aluminum, Wood, ae aes 


: ; : Four spun up-lights 
Silver, Gold and combinations thereof. be etehed olfeas 


We can design fixtures especially 
for your church or work to 
your designs and specifications. 





No. 2740 
Bronze Cast Grape Band 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 











No. 2700 
Colonial, Brass 





No. 2737 
Contemporary, Bronze 





No. 2704 
Colonial Portico, 24” x 36” 











Consider These Facts About — 


CHURCH SUPPORT 
—and The ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 


During the forty years that we have been assembling funds for 
Catholic appeals, it has been clearly established that The ‘Fair 
Share’ Plan is the best plan yet developed to encourage and in- 
crease Catholics’ financial support of their Church, its parishes 
and institutions. 


e THE RECORD OF ACCEPTANCE 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan, a thoroughly time-tested design, has been suc- 
cessfully empioyed in thousands of Catholic financial campaigns since 
1921. ‘There has never been an instance in which the ‘Fair Share’ princi- 
ple was not acceptable to the Clergy, Committees and Parishioners. We 
believe there is no other fund-raising method or plan that even ap- 
proaches this record of acceptance. The ‘Fair Share’ Plan has never 
failed to produce good-will for the campaign and its Clergy and Lay 
leadership. 


e THE PRINCIPLES OF ‘FAIR SHARE’ 


A ‘Fair Share’ campaign is based upon education—the one quality 
which will sustain a congregation’s Church support when all else fails. 
When the people understand how the financial needs of their parish, dio- 
cese or institution relate to their own individual giving based upon the 
‘Fair Share’ principle, they will give generously out of love of God and 
loyalty to their Church. They will give their ‘Fair Share’ because they will 
appreciate the effort begin made to establish more equitable giving, and 
because ‘Fair Share’ specifically takes into account family responsibilities, 
number of dependents, illness, etc., in relation to income; and is not 
based upon the assessment of one of several set amounts or upon giving 
an arbitrary percentage of income. Many parishioners resent being as- 
sessed an arbitrary percentage because it seems to be a “demand”’ and 
fails to take into account the factors which actually dominate their finan- 
cial situation. 


For more information about The ‘Fair Share’ Plan and its ap- 
plication to capital fund and increased income appeals, write or 
call us collect. 


CONSUL” ATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION ‘FAIR SHARE: 
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| 
Thomas Richard Finn and Associates 
314 EAST 51st ST. KANSAS CITY 12, MISSOURI 
Telephone: Plaza 3-4155 


Nights and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
*Trademark Registered—Canada *Reg: U.S. Pat. Off. 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 














































Roman form fitting back. (F) The House Cassock has Cape PU 
(C) A Clerical Cloak is more attached and additional half sleeves. 
distinctive than an overcoat when Trimmed with red or purple piping No. 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in and buttons according to rank of No. 
either Gabardine or Kersey with Prelate. No. 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- oe , : No. 
terial. Made with ‘or without arm- ‘G@) The Choir Cassock without * 
slits. train is worn by Bishops and Mon- ok 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in “82°? Illustrated with Mozetta 
; and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. (H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya (A 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape ling 
z erend Monsignori, black for Very and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available lac 
ES Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. in Ermine or Coney. at | 
eeeeeee No. 
No. A969 No. A956 sti 
All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. weight. Dressy and durable. (B 
No. A990 No. A951 line 
All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal a 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. for summer and travel. aa 
No. A955 No. A911 No 
Tropical all wool lightweight All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth sle« 
material. Ideal for warm weather. from France. Light weight. 25( 
No. A938 No. A987 
All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth (C 
weight. Long wearing. from Belgium. Light weight. lace 
No. A558 No. A946 Cro 
All-Wool French Surah cloth. Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta No. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. Lig. 








No. A758 
All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 












D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Joe Mouse o£ WANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD ALTAR LINENS 


36 inches wide Fl F2* 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.29 Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 

No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 Amice ...... $1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55 

No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 Corporal .... .60 6.00 .65 6.60 

No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 Purificator .. .65 6.60 .70 7.20 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices Pall ........ .65 6.60 .70 7.20 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest Finger Towel 50 4.80 55 5.40 
Albs and Surplices. Stole Collar... .35 3.60 .40 4.20 & 

Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 





(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch (D) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design pon-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
at bottom. ..... seceeereees $34.50 for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. No, F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
Re aera By i ON TI: P24) $45.00 ling sheer celanese .........$8.25 


(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight (—) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4” |inen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
INSERTION, as illustrated.$19.25 ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
only ...........sseeeeeee eg, LOO LAI ERE: $24.50 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. (F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
F503 ee ee we wee ewe we weer eee eee $13.25 linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
lace, embroidered with IHS and low. Please state color desired. 
CN MI. ooo asc ae Ee reer $21.00 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 
Light weight linen top... .. SN ins cco ae aed ew ear ee $16.50 


Write For Our Complete Catalogue 


ergy EL: 
I 


Linen Altar Cloths 


When ordering linen Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 
front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 
Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 





(G) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 
(H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 
(I) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
(J) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
(K) No. F20 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard ............... 3.70 


hha of. HANSEN a D. B. HANSEN & SONS 








23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8/950 


Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 
MATERIAL — HANSEN’S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN'’S Cas- INSPECTION—Every cassock is care 


are made of extra strong serviceable socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected before the HANSEN 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with it 
fast color+—tailored EXTRA FULL. and the fitted sleeves hang grace- our positive money-back quarantee. 


fully and naturally. 
THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 Zipper Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-on. 


P7-60 








i A a be oe ea Rnal 


No. B12 zIP- ON Roman Back iene | im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON has 
proved quick action locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front. 
front. that will not pull off. 





ee PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 
10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Complete Catalogue 








Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. ] 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
ha 3 se. 48 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in — 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 











A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
ET SEE RE RARE ne eae hy oor MRE TLE MAE Se RAS RS, $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 1/42 sizes only, 
on al pa aa a ta Aa egies Why ela ahaa aS Be ECD $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each........... $ .90 

B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (vot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
ee. ED ir Ore SS Sy in oie dé pewesasinwe cdaaoeas $4.25 

C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
enera full. Lome 55 Om 26 imc. BOCh. .... 2... cccccsccceses $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
ee Ae here rr rer ee re $3.50 

D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
ee Og OS eer ere er rrr $8.75 

E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding Fe 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired Oo 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 of 





Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


Apuihheianu HANSEN fr D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks—for the Clergy and Seminarian. 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the chart below. 
We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks are sold subject to your 
approval and may be returned within five days if you are not satisfied. 


Panama-Visco-Acetate 65% Dacron—35% Visco- 
Material Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, Light weight, good quality, 
—_ — ~ epaase < wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
rnd woolens. Guaranteed fast Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 


$25.00 $32.50 


Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 
No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 

B5638 56 in. 38 in, 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 161) in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 321 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 3214 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 16142 in. 3214 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 3215 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3314 in. 
BG6040 60 in. 40 in. 15) in. 3314 in. 
BG6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3314 in. 
B6044 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3314 in. 
B6046 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 3314 in. 
B6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. 
BG6242 62 in. 42 in. 1614 in. 34 in. 

STYLING: Roman Button Front with hand sewn black 

buttons and coat button holes. 
oe totter No. 4B Roman Style 
No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style COLLAR HEIGHT: For both Semi-Jesuit or Roman Style, 
1%" with a 1” opening. Ready Made Cassock 
Ready Made Cassock ; 
SLITS: Conveniently located on each side of Cassock for $25 00 $32 50 
$25.00—$32.50 easy access to trouser pocket. . * 


CUFFS: Standard size on sleeves. HEM: Two inches at bottom. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ $52.50 
SI UI 5g areca aio ec desta a. aro or ase FSi ewe A We aio LE $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT 

INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COA7' 


Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


Abas blouse ol, HANSEN |as] D- B. HANSEN & SONS 








23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








CComMuNICcATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





“Ten Ways to Raise a Brat”’ 


EpiTors: 

Within the last few years I have 
found in the pages of HPR, TV come- 
dian Sam Levenson’s “Ten Command- 
ments for Teenagers” and Denver’s 
Judge Gilliam’s ten ways to nurture a 
juvenile deliquent. May I offer through 
this department Sam Levenson’s latest, 
“Ten Ways to Raise a Brat”? I think 
readers who have not seen this wisdom 
will welcome its expression for many 
profitable uses. They hit harder than 


many a sermon. 
1. Don’t let him “suffer.” Give 
him everything he wants. 

2. Don’t force him to do anything 
he doesn’t feel like doing. 

3. Let him pick his own menu at 
meal times, and be sure to serve him 
first. Daddy can wait. 

4. Defend him against teachers, 
neighbors, policemen and_ other 
children. 

5. Give up all your own interests 
in favor of his. 

6. Keep him out of school at the 
slightest pretext. 

7. Never tell him how hard his 
daddy works. It may make him un- 
happy. 

8. Shower him with presents to 
prove you love him. 

9. Tell him how much more (or 
less) his daddy earns than other 
fathers. 

10. Don’t exploit him by making 
him run errands, or help around the 
house, or serve company, or, worst of 


all, take care of you when you need 
help. 


Levenson adds this footnote: 
“T am sure that no one will argue with 
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me when I say that the ruling class in 
America today is the children. And 
they have us parents outnumbered. 
The proportion is 2 parents to 3.6 kids. 
Parents today are very obedient. 
They’ve had lots of practice. First they 
obeyed their parents and now they obey 
their children.” 

J.C. PAYSEN 
Elmhurst, New York 


“Vocation” Author Comments 
on February Telegram 


EpITors: 

As the author of the article (‘Free- 
dom to Pursue a Vocation,’ October, 
1960, HPR) which has led to an ex- 
change between two “Appreciative 
Priests” in your “Communications” 
columns (one, sending what must have 
been an expensive telegram!), I should 
like to, get in on the discussion. 

Our ambigious use of the word “voca- 
tion” creates some difficulties in discuss- 
ing this matter. We may speak of a 
vocation as a grace. But when the 
bishop “calls” someone to be ordained, 
he is not conferring a grace. He is act- 
ing as an agent of the Church in rela- 
tion to one who has already been acted 
on by divine grace. 

In so acting, the bishop must, as Ap- 
preciative Priest #2 notes in his Febru- 
ary telegram, make a judgment. Yet 
it is not purely arbitrary choice. He 
is not free—in the moral sense—to 
“call” someone whom he knows to be 
unworthy. Neither is he free to reject 
without reason one who is proposed for 
ordination. Thus, if a religious superior 















Schulmerich® . i 7 
Bells Es t 


Rome 
and in rte large and small 
throughout the world 


Schulmerich Bells and Carillons can be heard around 
the world in great cities and small hamlets, grand 
cathedrals and wayside chapels . . . pealing out the 
Angelus, calling the faithful to morning Mass, sing- 
ing out in joyous celebration, tolling in mournful 
memoriam. 





Schulmerich “‘Basilican’’® Bells are installed at North American College, Rome 


mma ror SO CHULMERICH 


tower needed 
Write for the facts CARILLONS, Inc. 
1631 CARILLON HILL . SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


presents a canonically-qualified, but 
redhaired, subject for ordination, the 
bishop may not reject him because he 
dislikes red-heads, nor because he dis- 
likes religious. 

Years prior to this, when the aspirant 
to religious life (which, according to 
Canon 487, is to be held in esteem by 
all Catholics) made the decision to try 
to qualify for presentation by a supe- 
rior, he certainly was acting within his 
rights. Even at that point no one was 
free to prevent such a step just because 
he didn’t like red-heads or religious 
communities. 

We speak of a “vocation” being given 
by God when a qualified individual is 
led to make a decision (e.g., to enter 
a seminary) which ultimately leads to 
ordination. It would be ridiculous to 
speak or act as though the total process, 
internal and external, by which a man 
is qualified for reception of the sacre- 





turers. 


tra trousers, only 15.95. 


94-oz. 


short or long. 
trousers, only 59.45. 


slash pockets. 
lar, short, long. 
this topcoat at 8.75. 





Order now—sent on approval of complete 
satisfaction. 


Write for free copy of our new 
catalog featuring a complete line 
of clothing for the clergy. 
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now at BIG SAVINGS! 


Pleat front trousers with zipper fly. 
Made to retail at $60.00. With 2 pair of 


ment of orders, takes place only at the 
moment that the bishop calls a cleric 
vested and present in the sanctuary. 

May I quote two sentences from the 
article which has given rise to this dis- 
cussion? 


While the final choice of those who 
enter the clerical state rests with the 
ecclesiastical authority and of those 
who enter a community with the re- 
ligious authority, the decision to seek 
entrance into either belongs to the 
individual. No one has a right to de- 
mand ordination or profession, but 
all of the faithful have a right to seek 
to qualify for either. 


All of this provides the basis for 
commenting further on statements in 
the telegram from the San Francisco 
“Appreciative Priest.” He states: (1) 
“The desire of an applicant does not 
constitute a vocation.” But, it is a 
necessary pre-requisite. (2) “It is the 





Three Outstanding Values Featured in Our Complete 
Selection of Apparel for the Clergy 


“After Six” 100% Wool Year-Round Suits 


Tailored by Rudofker, one of America’s leading manufac- 
Nationally advertised to retail up to $80.00—Order 
Single of double breasted styles 
in sizes 34 thru 46, regular, long, short or stout models. Ex- 


4] 


99% DACRON-45% Wool Clergy Suits 


Ideal clergy suit for warm weather—weighs approximately 
Perfectly tailored single breasted style in clergy black. 


Sizes 34 to 36, regular, 


4] 00 


“After-Six’’All Wool Worsted Topcoats 


Specially tailored by Rudokfer of imported 2-ply gabardine. 
100% cravenette treated for all 
Reg. $75.00 value. 
Black zip-in. wool lining also available for 


weather wear. Fly front, 
Sizes 34 to 46. Regu- 


4] 00 


Barry Solomon Wholesale Dept. 


GALES 


Clothes For the Clergy 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Extra long in sizes 38 to 44 add 10% 





800 FRANKLIN AVE 

















MONEY MACHINE 





TO OPERATE 
JUST PICK IT UP AND CALL 
THE NEAREST LAWSON ASSOCIATES OFFICE 
COLLECT, OF COURSE 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES inc 


Home Office: 
53 North Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, New York, Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard . 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B. C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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Designers and Builders bishop who gives the vocation.” Yes, 
in the sense of giving the canonical call; 
of no, in the sense of the grace or the 


CHURCH necessary prerequisites including de- 
sire, decision, et cetera. (3) “The ap- 

FURNITURE plicant does not bring a vocation to 

the Church.” Right, but he must bring 

For 75 YEARS himself, and that by his own free de- 

: cision. (4) “Where is my theology 

wrong?” Could it all come down to a 
careless use of words, on the part of all 

of us, which results in some careless 
thinking, also on the part of all of us? 


CHARLES Connors, C.S.Sp. 
Washington, D.C. 








December “Appreciative Priest” 
to February “Appreciative Priest 


EDITORS: 

Apparently, your February apprecia- 
tive priest is a follower of Lahitton in 
the question of vocation. His theology 
is not wrong at all as regards the eccle- 
ae meet siastical vocation. For my part, how- 

Altars Pews ever, I believe that a distinction must 











Choir Stalls be made between the ecclesiastical vo- 
Confessionals cation and an antecedent divine voca- 


tion. I do not believe that the totality 
of a vocation lies in the episcopal in- 


Pulpits Railings 


Sanctuary Furniture . vitation to orders. The point I wished 
Sacristy Furniture to make clear in my December letter 
Etc. is that there is a distinct difference be- 


tween a vocation to the secular priest- 


Cur Deperemens of Planning end hood and a vocation to the religious 


Designing is at the command of 


you and your architect to cooper- priesthood. And when it is a question 
ate and be of every possible serv- of a vocation to the religious priest- 
ice in securing of suitable furni- hood, I believe that it is specified even 
ture which will be complimentary further, to the point of being a vocation 


to your church interior and a 


lasting memorial to your wise to the priesthood in this or that particu- 

















selection. lar religious community. The role of 
. any advisor is to help the person dis- 

The Josephinum cover the vocation to which God is 
Church Furniture Co. leading him. Once the person feels that 
Main Office and Studio: he understands the life that God is 

360 Merritt St., Columbus, Ohio calling him to lead, it is a very unwise 
—— —_— | person—be he parent, priest or bishop 
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Top quality at the lowest practical 
price is more than a catchword at Em- 
kay. Every Emkay candle is guaran- 
teed to burn slowly, evenly and odor- 
lessly. And all Emkay products con- 
form in every respect with liturgical 
requirements. Emkay—the finest name 
in candles assures quality that cannot 
be matched. 


And Emkay provides all your require- 
ments from one convenient source — 





your nearby Emkay representative. 
Mail coupon now for details. 
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—who would attempt to persuade him 
otherwise. 

In the particular case to which I 
referred in my December letter, the 
boy felt that God was calling him to 
the priesthood in a religious community. 
His Bishop’s answer to this was that 
the thought must have been Satan-in- 
spired. I was not scandalized at the 
bishop’s advice to the boy; let’s just say 
I was shocked and saddened. 

APPRECIATIVE Priest #1 


Grass- Roots Unity 
EpITors: 

Cardinal Newman, Father Paul of 
Graymoor, and Karl Adam shared the 
great idea of corporate reunion of 
Christian churches. They dreamed 
the magnificient dream of entire 





Christian denominations coming home, 
or entire New Rites being added to the 
spiritual variety of the Church’s life. 

When Cardinal Newman, that great 
master of English prose, knelt at the 
feet of the Italian Passionist, Father 
Dominic, a man who barely knew the 
language, he seemed to be bowing to the 
inevitable. The slow process of indi- 
vidual conversion seemed like the harsh 
light of reality, casting the dream fur- 
ther into the shadows. 

Then Pope John, in the very infancy 
of his pontificate, spoke the glowing 
words “Council” and “Unity.” Willing 
ears leaped, warm hearts quickened, 
and cautious hope found ardor. 

Previous disappointments such as the 
Council of Florence and the Conversa- 
tions of Malines were remembered. 
Many reawakened “dreamers” fer- 





Cromwell, Conn. 


Our Course includes: 





e © Accelerated Latin for Beginners 
© © Two Years of Liberal Arts 


Students interested in a particular section of the course only are welcome. 


Applicants under forty need not be previously sponsored by a Diocese or a Religious Order 


Write Today to the Director of Admissions 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE! 


Fellow __— Priests: Encourage 
Belated Vocations in your parish 
to the Diocesan, Religious and 
Missionary Clergy! 


Founded exclusively for delayed 
vocations, Holy Apostles is 
fully accredited to offer its 
own B.A. degree 


© © Two Years of Philosophy 
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Place: Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
Dates: March 15, 16, and 17, 1961 


The Second 


Catholic 
Institution and Parish 
Clinic 


CIPC Program 


Building and Maintenance Food Administration 
a.m. Owner-Architect-Contractor Wednesday Menu Planning 
p.m. Institutional and Parish March Demonstrations 
Public Relations 15 
a.m. Interior Decoration Thursday Food Service Equipment 
p.m. Keep Maintenance Costs Low March Demonstrations 
16 
a.m. Temperature Control—Heating Friday Food Preparation and Purchasing 
and Cooling March 
p.m. Financing—Banks, Bonds and 17 Demonstrations 


Fund Raising 


Panel discussions and demonstrations on various topics in the areas of building, 
maintenance and food will be featured. A carefully considered program has 
been evolved to give you, the pastor or institutional administrator, an 
information-packed three day conference. Each panel session will feature talks 
by three experts and an hour’s question and answer period. We know you 


will not want to miss it. 


A Partial List of CIPC Speakers 


Thomas R. Finn, Thomas R. Finn & Associates Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Desmond, Public Information 
Director, Joliet Diocese 
Arthur Schaefer, Vice President, De Paul University 
4 ers . Robert Casey, Chief Engineer, Chicago Board of 

Frank T. Hilliker, President, Food Facilities En- Education 

gineering Society 

Zephryn Marsh, Minneapolis Honeywell 

Rev. Bartholomew, O.F.M.Cap., Capuchin Detroit — ” oii ¥ 

Province Building Commissioner Mary Kinnare, Kinnare Corporation 
A. G wabac: > or, Demrpsey-Tegeler, Inc. 3 " : 
A. Gummersbach, Partner, Dempsey-Tegeler, Inc Gesell Busey, Dacey & May, Aodiineste 
Brother James Luke, F.S.C., A.1.D. alt P 7 . hati 

De La Salle High School, Chicago, Illinois Robert O’Connor, Community Counselling Service 


Edo Belli, Belli & Belli, Architects R. M. Guthrie, Barber-Coleman 


The CIPC is sponsored and directed by 
Catholic Building and Maintenance magazine 
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vently prayed that the mistakes of the 
past would not be repeated. 

Almost at once some disappointment 
was expressed that non-Catholic Chris- 
tians would be invited to the Council 
only as “observers.” But in America, 
Germany, England, and among the 
Orthodox the word “unity” began to 
creep into so many discussions. 

Whatever may happen in the councils 
of the great, however far-reaching their 
decisions may be, the harsh light of 
reality must be faced. Humanly speak- 
ing, the basic desire for real union must 
be firmly implanted at the grass-roots 
level if it is ever to be effective. 

Pastoral concern, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, must direct the desire for unity 
along valid paths. Excess zeal for un- 
ion could lead to compromise, on the 
one hand, or indifference, on the other. 
This recognition of dangers has resulted 
in prudent caution on all sides, yet the 
desire for the “Oneness” that Christ 
commanded is evident among the laity. 

This desire can be met and guided, 
not only by the homiletic approach 
from the pulpit, but by an over-all, six- 
point program that can underlie and 
direct all our efforts: 

1. Emphasize what all Christians 
have in common. We are united by a 
belief in God, in the intrinsic dignity 
of the human person and his eternal 
destiny, by a love of Christ, a love of 
the Holy Scriptures, and many other 
items. 

2. Find means for informal meetings 
and welcome the exchange of ideas. 
Community luncheons and civic proj- 
ects are good opportunities to meet 
other clergymen. Military chaplains 
and Reserve chaplains have many 
meetings, and their experience has 
shown that “cooperation without com- 
promise” does work. Miuinisterial asso- 
ciations meetings (if the Bishop ap- 





Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 
staff, eminently qualified by background and 
experience, will make your wish of today be- 
come the reality of tomorrow. Whatever your 
budget, the services of our organization are 


at your disposal. 


et ie 
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proves attendance) are invaluable con- 
tacts. 

3. The positive approach is essential. 
Cigarette manufacturers extol their 
own product; they do not tear down 
the opposition. If we are interested in 
listening to what others believe, they 
will listen to us. We can not go in 
fighting, trying to make the other men 
admit they are wrong! It’s amazing 
(even humiliating) to find out how 
much we can learn from other clergy- 
men about public relations, fund rais- 
ing, and handling parish organizations! 

4. Distinguish! The tremendous 
treasure of revealed doctrine given by 
Christ simply cannot be changed by 
man. But the practices, customs, devo- 
tions and discipline have frequently 
been reformed through the ages. We 
have all met pastors who act as if parish 


boundaries were given on Mt. Sinai. 
We cannot let this thinking pervade 
ecumenical discussions. Sometimes not 
even the way we express the truths is 
necessarily the best. 

5. Increase our knowledge. As 
priests, the need to renew our studies 
and increase our theological reading is 
the challenge of the ecumenical move- 
ment. For the laity, if they are to par- 
ticipate in these points, we must pro- 
vide information forums, study clubs, 
especially on the Holy Seriptures, 
parish libraries, and such organizations 
as the Patricians. What an actual 
grace this challenge of “unity” can be! 

6. Pray. Only God can give the in- 
crease! All our efforts at unity are 
doomed unless the spirit of prayer per- 
meates the entire program. We can 
only hope to be holy and useful instru- 





theologians. 
commodations for resident students. 


For information and prospectus write to 





INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL THEOLOGY 


Tenth Summer Session 


July 10 to August 3 


Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois 


An integrated course in spiritual theology and allied subjects for the spiritual 
director offered to all priests and professed brothers by a staff of Dominican 
Full course complete in three summer sessions. 


Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., 
Dominican House of Studies, 


River Forest, Illinois 


Limited ac- 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


ment for the workings of the Holy 
Spirit. It takes so little time to add 
a prayer for Christian Unity at parish 
devotions. 

A program. such as this cannot claim 
to be infallible. It can only try to be 
one beam from the great beacon we 
hope to see lighted at the Second Vati- 
can Council. 

From the Bishops, successors to the 
Apostles, we can long for many things. 
Perhaps, like a Board of Directors, we 
shall see age-old truths restated in 
modern dress. We shall hope to see the 
path to unity of all Christians cleared 
of obstacles that the last few centuries 
have piled up. Then we can hope for 
directions to take the power and 
strength of a powerful Church forward 
with new institutions for the sanctifica- 
tion of souls. 

Rev. CHARLES DOLLEN 
Library Director 
University of San Diego, Calif. 


Age of the Laity? 


EDITORS: 

I feel there is a genuine need for the 
clergy to employ the help of the laity 
in a Parish Lay Apostolate movement, 
aimed at reaching souls in the U.S. and 
in mission lands. There are too few 
priests and too many people who need 
help in the Faith. A priest in Belgium 
summarized the problem when he 
wrote: “Here and there a heroic priest 
manages to visit all the homes in the 
parish each year, but what does an an- 
nual visit amount to in the adequate 
guiding of souls?” 

For many years, other groups have 
followed some such type of activity, as 
described in an article by Father J. E. 
McClear, M.M., who wrote of the suc- 
cess he had in his 53,000-souls parish 
in Ixtatan, Guatemala, using native 


lay leaders. I recently explained my 
plan, as herewith outlined, to Father 
T. J. Mardaga at a meeting of the 
Archdiocesan Lay Executive Board, 
Baltimore. 

The procedure, herewith summarily 
stated, offers a basic plan under a parish 
lay executive board, with full flexi- 
bility, aimed at offering explanations 
to each family in the area, utilizing 
slightly or moderately trained workers. 
They follow a planned phrasing, loosely 
coached, for a predictable amount of 
time, every week. 

File cards of chosen colors which in- 
dicate the status of their religion are 
maintained. Starting with the parish 
census for the portion of the parish 
chosen for the work, clerks keep the 
brief reports of the visitations as ac- 
complished. At first, teams might 
choose to be limited to a special type 
of family. The series of topics to be 
covered is optional, with probably a 
normal “sequence.” In time some folk 
will show skills, and thus be allotted a 
special category of family as the cover- 
age expands. 

Workers meet monthly to discuss 
freely the topics and the phrasings esti- 
mated as appropriate for the next visits 
of the series. Instead of constituting 
a new society, the workers can be a sub- 
division of a present society and aim to 
provide regular progress reports. In- 
surance men find that fifteen calls re- 
sult in nine interviews which result in 
one sale: we can expect a similar re- 
sult: there is anticipated a number of 
refusals. 

Visits. Eventually the pastor would 
expect to offer the talks to each and 
every family, but the series would be 
differént for the several varieties of 
families and status of the religions. 
Teams each week call only at the homes 
to which the pastor sends them. 

(Continued on page 595) 
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Cardinal’s Campaign way “OVER-THE-TOP” 





THE CARDINAL'S CAMPAIGN 


FOR THE NEW SEMINARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


25,000,000. 
OVER the TOP! | 


$35,399,18C 









New York, Dec. 15—Shown after the Victory Report Rally 

at Madison Square Garden are His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
(second from left), with the Most Rev. John J. Maguire, V.G., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York and Archdiocesan Co-ordinator of The Cardinal’s 
Campaign for the new Seminary and High Schools. At the extreme left 

is Rt. Rev. Msgr. Terence J. Cooke and at extreme right Vy. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph P. A. O’Brien, Assistant Archdiocesan Co-ordinators for the 
Campaign. At the time the photograph was taken the $25,000,000 
minimum goal had reached $35,399,180. On January 31st, the new total 
was $37,250,000 and reports are still coming in. 


CCS was privileged to have been asked by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
to direct the $25,000,000 campaign for the new Seminary and High Schools. 


( ‘@XE Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


‘ \ Catholic Fund Raising and Public Relations 


Offices Throughout The United States and Canada 


h International Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York |, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 
Other Offices in: 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. You may call, or wire us collect. 
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From Armstrong: a giant step in fire-retardant ceilings 


Now, for new schools: (Armstrong 
announces the first fire-retardant 


acoustical lay-in ceiling system 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard was the first acoustical 
ceiling tile to offer Underwriters’ Laboratories rated fire 
protection. Since its development two years ago, the mil- 
lions of feet installed have given schools and many other 
buildings improved economy, sound conditioning, and 
safety. Now Armstrong announces the Acoustical Fire 
Guard lay-in ceiling system, another great advance in fire- 
retardant ceilings. 


Resists 2,000-degree heat 

The Fire Guard lay-in ceiling system is an exclusive new 
application of the same material used in Fire Guard tile. 
Using a specially designed metal suspension system, Acous- 
tical Fire Guard can now be installed in large boards with 
greater speed and economy than ever before. Like Fire 
Guard tile, the new system protects the structural members 
of a building by resisting the dangerous transmission of heat 
from one area to another. Because of their composition 
and design, the elements of the Fire Guard lay-in ceiling 
system can withstand exposure to flame and 2,000-degree 
heat. Both the lay-in unit and the suspension system carry 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories label. 


Economy in time and money 

In most cases, the new lay-in ceiling system will cost even 
less than ordinary plaster ceilings on metal lath. And like 
Fire Guard tile, it can save builders up to two months’ con- 
struction time because it goes in dry. This is especially im- 
portant in school construction. Schools must open on time. 
Fire Guard helps meet deadlines—at savings of thousands 
of dollars. 

For detailed information about either Acoustical Fire 
Guard tile or the Fire Guard lay-in ceiling system, write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4203 Manor Avenue, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


(Aymstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 
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Mass in the 


Vernacular? No! 


‘ews “in the know” claim that 
the question of Mass in the vernacular 
has already been settled; it remains 
merely a question of “when,” not “if.” 
Be that as it may, many thoughtful peo- 
ple fear that Mass in the vernacular 
will be a tragedy for the Universal 
Church. No one could be so dense as 
not to see some reasons for the vernac- 
ular; but these are far outweighed by 
reasons against it. 

Certainly if the whole world were 
English-speaking (or spoke any other 
single language), Mass in the vernacu- 
lar would be a wonderful thing. What 
could be more fitting than to have the 
God of all mankind worshipped in a 
universal religion expressing itself in a 
universal language? Since the world 
is not English-speaking and shows no 
disposition to be such, Latin is about 
as ideal a language as there is. Having 
maintained it as a bond of unity 
through the past upsurge of nationalism 
in the major nations of the world, it is 
more necessary to maintain it through 
the present upsurge of nationalism in 
the minor nations. Why, in the face of 
current and crucial dissension among 
nations, should Catholics willingly elim- 
inate the outstanding external feature 


By JOHN H. McGOEY, S.F.M. 


of the most international form of wor- 
ship in the world: Mass in Latin? 
The hallowed silence of the assembly 








Director of Promotion and Second Assistant 
General of the Scarboro Foreign Missions, 
Canada, Father McGoey went to China .as 
missionary in 19389, and here he was later to 
become Director of the American Aid to 
China Committee on Health and Welfare and 
Associate Director of the Catholic Welfare 
Comm-ttee of China under the Apostolic Dele- 
gate. In 1954 he was sent, for reasons of 
health, to Harbour Island in the Bahamas. 
Many readers will immediately recognize Fa- 
ther McGoey as author of the successful 
Fathering Forth (Bruce) and Nor Scrip Nor 
Shoes (Atlantic Little Brown). 





halls of the United Nations (the most 
effective sounding-board in the recorded 
history of man) is being daily shattered 
with the strident cries of emergent na- 
tions demanding their place in the sun. 
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New nations in their haste for self-rule 
are throwing off every vestige of colo- 
nial bondage, real or imaginary, good 
and bad alike. The panic of the “op- 
pressed” peoples for immediate self-de- 
termination is carrying many of them 
into the crushing embrace of the Rus- 
sian bear to a new slavery incompara- 
bly worse than the old. While some 
would sacrifice the unifying bond of 
Mass in the language of no country yet 
of all countries, Communist Russia 
hypocritically professes solidarity with 
the lesser peoples. Exploiting their 
need for understanding and _ brother- 
hood, Russia builds every possible one- 
way bridge between those peoples and 
the Supreme Soviet. 

Surely those of us. who have wit- 
nessed or participated in a little of mod- 
ern history with its tragic wars and 
displaced millions of people have ad- 
ditional reasons for appreciating a uni- 
versal language. Modern communica- 
tions, providing an almost immediate 
awareness of world happenings which 
in other times would have taken weeks 
or months to come to our attention, 
only underscore the need for such a 
language. With the Church suffering 
persecution in one place after the other, 
it is plainly seen that there will be a 
great need for the interchange of 
priests of different nationalities, 
tongues, and races. How many priests 
expelled from Communist nations have 
been welcomed in America and, from the 
day of arrival, have been able to say 
Mass for our people. How many Amer- 
ican military chaplains abroad have 
thanked God for the Latin Mass which 
made it possible for them to get ur- 
gently needed assistance for their men 
from priests of other nations and races. 
If, and when, the persecuted countries 
are liberated, where will the priests be 
found to rebuild the Church if Mass is 
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no longer said in a common language? 
{ven though unable at first to preach 
to the liberated peoples in their native 
tongues, the priests available under the 
present dispensation could at least pro- 
vide them with the Mass they have 
known and loved for centuries. 


WHERE LIES THE MYSTERY? 


Today we witness the tragic dearth 
of priests in burgeoning Latin America. 
The bishops of the United States and 
Canada have been asked by the Holy 
Father to make every sacrifice to re- 
lease priests for our southern neighbors. 
Would such a request be made in the 
first place were the priests not aiready 
saying Mass in Latin, the language so 
familiar in the worship of those people? 
What a difference would be in the re- 
ception of these priests by the Latins 
if they came to them saying Mass in 
English! How much more difficult 
would be the study of the native lan- 
guages had the priests not already some 
familiarity with Latin. 

No degree of familiarity with the 
language will solve the mystery of the 
Mass. The Mystertum Fidei will re- 
main a mystery until the elect sit down 
with Christ in heaven to drink again of 
the fruit of the vine. But while the 
Mass will never be understood here be- 
low, neither will its wonder be ex- 
hausted, for it is the Mass, and not the 
language, which is the mystery. Latin 
can be understood, and the Mass in 
Latin demands that men rise to it rather 
than that it be brought low to them. 
Those unwilling to make the effort to 
understand the Mass in Latin (not a 
great challenge with a bilingual missal) 
would not be very grateful for the ver- 
nacular, nor long in claiming the action 
of the Mass to be too symbolic for their 
comprehension. Retaining Mass in the 
intelligible (if not entirely understood) 
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language of Latin clothes it with the 
reverence surrounding the Arcana Det. 
Who denies that it is the way of man to 
stand more in awe of that which he 
cannot quite grasp than of that which 
is commonplace to him? 


THE ENGLISH ENGLISH CHURCH 


Before he who has not had Mass in 
the vernacular presumes that it will 
solve a great problem in his relation- 
ship to God in worship, let him examine 
what a vernacular service has done for 
the Church of England. After all, The 
Book of Common Prayer is basically a 
translation of the Missale Romanum. 
A minister, who had been sitting in my 
mission church, casually examining an 
English missal, jokingly told me that he 
had just learned that we had “stolen” 
our Mass from his communion service. 

What has the vernacular done for the 
very high branch of the Anglican 
Church which rejoices ‘that it too has 
the Mass? I can speak with a little 
authority here, for the Anglican Church 
in the Bahamas is extraordinarily high, 
having low Mass and sung Mass and all 
the liturgical functions normally held 
only in the Catholic churches. Most 
Anglican divines in the Bahamas deny 
the Protestant nature of their church 
and claim Catholicism for their very 
own. Has their “Mass” in English 
brought a greater understanding of the 
service to their people? An Anglican 
minister’s wife, intelligent and well- 
versed in her religion, told me the serv- 
ice was all but incomprehensible to her. 
Two Anglican divines lived with the 
writer for a week and discussed the mat- 
ter thoroughly. Although they loved 
the vernacular personally and _ listed 
their unfamiliarity with Latin as one 
of the deterrents from taking the step 
they felt inevitable, they admitted lit- 
tle progress in getting their people to 


understand the real significance of the 
Mass. One of them stated that he lived 
for the day when his people would show 
the reverence due the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Attending my Mass at Harbour 
Island, both were notably impressed 
with the reverence shown by the Cath- 
olics at the Consecration. Even though 
many of the people present could not 
read English (let alone Latin), still 
they could recite the prayers in response 
to the priest in the dialogue Mass and 
sing the high Mass each Sunday even- 
ing with the greatest of gusto. This 
accomplishment is due to the great work 
of the Benedictines of Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, who established these missions 
in the Bahamas. 

A Protestant minister, rector of a 
prominent church and religious colum- 
nist for a well-known newspaper in 
America, came to Mass each Sunday 
evening he was visiting on the island to 
marvel at the high Mass sung by the 
congregation with such obvious devo- 
tion. English would do very little to- 
ward their better understanding of the 
Mass and could, in fact, even dull their 
desire to understand it. 

Thoughtful Catholics sometimes 
point out the difference in deportment 
between some Catholic and Protestant 
congregations at worship. They, among 
them many converts, rightly tell about 
the devotion with which the Protestant 
at church follows the service in the ver- 
nacular. There is a very reasonable 
explanation of this without relation to 
the vernacular. The average Protes- 
tant going to church makes a_ per 
modum actus decision to attend service. 
In other words, feeling no real compul- 
sion to go weekly, he “chooses” to go 
with a certain amount of personal satis- 
faction rather than the sense of duty 
with which the average Catholic goes to 
Sunday Mass. The latter seldom gives 
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much thought to whether he will go or 
not. He generally goes because he 
knows that is where he should be. Psy- 
chologically he is not going to be as 
attentive as the person whose attend- 
ance is more ex opere operantis or per- 
haps not so frequent as to make it an 
ingrained habit. 


WHOSE ENGLISH? 


Consider for a moment what the Mass 
in English would mean from the lan- 
guage point of view. How many years 
have elapsed since a single word of the 
Latin Mass has been changed? The 
name of a new pope or a new bishop 
seems to occasion the only change. Yet, 
were the Mass in English, there would 
be a Babel of translations forthcoming 
for the countries of the English-speak- 
ing world. England; Ireland; Scotland; 
the United States; Canada; Australia; 
New Zealand; large parts of India, 
Africa and the Middle-East; the British 
East and West Indies, the Bahamas; 
British Guiana and the crown colonies 
throughout the world from Malta to 
Hongkong—all speak English as their 
mother-tongue. What translation 
would suit all? If one should, for how 
long would it remain suitable? What 
would be done about colloquialisms and 
the rapid change in word significance 
due to scientific development and his- 
torical evolution? Surely in the cur- 
rently emerging rash of English trans- 
lations of the Bible we have a fore- 
taste of the ensuing confusion should 
Mass be approved in the vernacular. 
Formerly thousands could quote the 
Bible to their own spiritual good and the 
edification of others. Now the transla- 
tion does not stand still long enough 
to be memorized. 

In the Bahamas the congregations 
say some of the Mass prayers in Eng- 
lish. When there is a new edition of 
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the book used, tremendous confusion re- 
sults. To preserve dignity and uniform- 
ity one standard edition, no longer 
available, has to be painfully mimeo- 
graphed and stapled in booklets. Pub- 
licly recited prayers simply cannot be 
maintained in the face of continual 
change. 


TO UNDERSTAND THE MASS 


The arguments against retaining the 
Latin language can be presented from 
the point of view of the laity and from 
the point of view of the clergy. On the 
people’s side the argument is that they 
cannot appreciate what they do not 
understand. The force of this argument 
is more apparent than real. The masses 
certainly do not understand the prin- 
ciples of the atom bomb, but they ap- 
preciate its significance. Again, when 
has there ever been an appreciation of 
the finer things in life without the ef- 
fort to understand them? Whether in 
relation to music or painting or any of 
the other arts and sciences, appreciation 
and understanding have come only with 
effort and earnest study. Appreciation 
of the Mass will come from the same 
effort and study rather than by having 
the Mass in English in the hope that 
most of the effort and all of the study 
can be eliminated. 

The lay person often complains that 
he does not, feel better after having at- 
tended Mass in Latin. One of the main 
difficulties in religious worship today is 
to keep the emotional side of religion 
under the control of reason. One should 
not go to worship to feel good, but 
rather to be good. When religious wor- 
ship is dependent on feelings, it is sel- 
dom very meaningful or constant. 

The Mass transcends the realm of 
reason alone and passes into the realm 
of faith. If clear language is not suf- 
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ficient for the average mind to under- 
stand the rational mysteries of the 
higher sciences, it will not do very much 
to shed light on the Mass which is un- 
derstood and appreciated through the 
light of faith more than in any other 
way. 

It would be interesting to know in 
how many parishes of America there 
has been an intensive course of study 
of the Mass; in how many parishes 
there has been a comprehensive series 
of sermons on the Mass, its significance 
and place in the lives of men. How 
many parishes give the understanding 
of the Mass equal time with commer- 
cials for the building fund? Certainly 
few would disagree that if half the time 
that is consumed in stimulating parish 
societies to do their share in paying off 
the parish debt or collecting for char- 
ities were spent instructing the mem- 
bers of the parish, the question of Mass 
in the vernacular would be superfluous. 

The question of Mass in Latin from 
the priests’ point of view brings up 
other arguments against it. The most 
frequently encountered objection from 
the priests is a fairly superficial one, 
even though it is serious enough. Much 
is made of the fact that Latin, as an 
academic subject, has all but been 
dropped in the curriculum of the schools. 
Thus the boy studying for the priest- 
hood must have a special course in 
Latin to equip him for the seminary. 
Latin is not studied in the schools of 
many mission countries, and yet the 
seminarians there would put many of 
the professors in America to shame with 
their familiar use of Latin, acquired in 
the seminary. Again, the same thing 
happens other 
When a boy decides that he will study 


in many vocations. 
medicine, law, or science, he usually 
finds that he lacks certain credits. He 
simply sets out to acquire the credits 





qualifying him for the course. Cer- 
tainly Latin cannot be considered more 
difficult than mathematics, physics, or 
chemistry ; in fact, it demands less time 
than these where much laboratory work 
is required. In the recent panic about 
the astounding (if it really was astound- 
ing) scientific progress of the Soviets, 
American educators eventually sat 
down calmly to assess the American 
educational system with a view to mak- 
ing the required adjustments to meet 
the challenge. Is it asking too much of 
the academic men in the Church to do 
the same? 

Much of the post-war failure of the 
American plan for peace has been laid 
to the fact that the American emis- 
saries to other nations made a mess of 
things, largely because they did not 
speak or even understand the languages 
of the peoples to whom they were sent. 
It was not determined then and there 
that these peoples would be taught Eng- 
lish, although many would have it that 
way. Rather it was decided that for- 
eign languages were deserving of a more 
prominent place in our educational 
system. 

The founder of a foreign mission 
society, originally established exclu- 
sively for the missions of China, often 
deplored the time required to ready a 
man for the missionary priesthood. So 
much academic preparation seemed 
prodigal to him when all the priest in 
China had to do was teach the people 
Butler’s Catechism. Apart from the 
folly of considering that anyone could 
be adequately prepared for the arduous 
and high office of priest in a short time, 
it apparently did not dawn on him that 
the student not smart or industrious 
enough to learn his theology in Latin 
would hardly be smart or industrious 
enough to learn Butler’s Catechism in 
Chinese, let alone teach it to the people. 
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LATIN TO THE FORE 


One of the main problems in the 
priesthood is the self-discipline required 
after ordination to persevere in the 
rigorous way of life demanded by the 
priestly calling in a materialistic world. 
The discipline and application de- 
manded in acquiring the Latin language 
is a good exercise in preparation. 

Priestly circles hear much discussion 
of the merits of the breviary in English. 
The Latin is reputedly often incompre- 
hensible to the priest either because of 
his weakness in Latin or the haste with 
which he recites the breviary. Most 
priests agree (after a little thought) 
that the breviary would not be more 
comprehended or comprehensible in 
English, for nothing leads to a sloppier 
recitation of a routine prayer than pres- 
sure, fatigue, and a familiar language. 
By way of illustration, what non-Cath- 
olic, listening to the public recitation of 
the rosary in a church, could be con- 
vinced that the vernacular has much 
real meaning for the participants? 
Apart from the novelty of it, the bre- 
viary in English would soon get about 
as much attention as the advertisements 
in the subways, certainly far less atten- 
tion than the Latin gets now. 


OUR APPRECIATION OF THE MASS 


Most priests would agree, I think, 
that, if the parish priest himself has an 
appreciation of the Mass, the people 
will also have it. There are many 
simple ways to gauge the appreciation 
of the priest for the Mass. Does he say 
Mass regularly, whether his Mass is a 
scheduled one or not? Does he say it on 
time and in time? Does he say it fit- 
tingly, with dignity and some grace? 
Does:he say it with such expedition that 
the people can hardly credit his belief 
that he handles the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ? Does he spend any time 
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in preparation for it or thanksgiving 
after it? Is the church clean and the 
altar well kept? Are the vestments in 
good repair and respectfully stored and 
handled? It must be admitted that so 
casual is the demeanor of many a priest 
at the altar and so graceless his per- 
formance that it could only be surmised 
what his Mass would become if said 
in English. 

What priest, looking into his soul with 
any degree of honesty, will deny that his 
whole priesthood has come to mean less 
to him because for various reasons he 
has neglected the true place of the Mass 
in his spiritual life? Most priests, even 
the manly ones, would rather spend ten 
minutes fixing the altar than kneeling 
before it prior to ascending it or leaving 
it for the refectory. Many priests ex- 
pect the altar boys to serve two or three 
successive Masses from a sense of priv- 
ilege, while they themselves leave the 
church on some pretext of business un- 
worthy of comparison to serving Mass 
or being present at it. That kind of 
devotion is left to the nuns, and for this 
reason the people often consider the 
nuns to be more spiritual than the 
priests. It is the propensity on the part 
of the priest to talk the spiritual life 
rather than to live it that has brought 
persecution on the Church, or at least 
much discredit. Some priests just do 
not want to face the facts nor to make 
on themselves the same demands they 
make with such readiness on the laity. 
Nothing can equal the priest’s personal 
appreciation of the Mass in making it 
properly appreciated by the laity. 

One of the reasons the priest has not 
sufficient appreciation of the Mass him- 
self is that the seminaries are inclined 
to relegate ascetical theology to the 
background of the curriculum. One of 
the reasons the people do not appreciate 
the Mass as they should is that hom- 
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iletics, the art of imparting the knowl- 
edge which the priest has acquired in 
the seminary to the people through 
preaching, is also an after-thought in 
the curriculum of the seminary. 
Through ascetical theology the priest 
comes to an appreciation of his own 
soul and zeal for the souls of others. 
But to his zeal for souls must be added 
the art of preaching if his instructions 
are going to be well thought out, force- 
ful, and effective. Considering the 
time spent in educating a priest, three 
years of philosophy and four years of 
theology, it is largely wasted if the 
priest comes out of the seminary in- 
articulate. Considering the tremendous 
“captive audiences” of the Catholic 
churches of America each Sunday, who 
could doubt the increased appreciation 
of the Mass over a period of a year, if 
that time was used to enlighten the 
people in an able, clear, forceful, and 
interesting manner. This ought to be 
tried before we undertake the Mass in 
the vernacular. Once that step has been 
taken, it will be a full generation before 
it will be seen that the enthusiasm in 
some quarters for the Mass in the ver- 
nacular came more from novelty than 
understanding. 


“GET ’EM IN AND OUT” 


Such is the present increase in the 
number of Catholics in ratio to the 
priests and facilities available to them 
for Mass that the churches have become 
almost like theatres with continuous 
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showings. The people are packed in 
every hour on the hour, and everything 
happens so quickly under pressure that 
appreciation of what is going on can be 
but minimal. With so many people 
approaching the rails for Holy Com- 
munion, the business of Sunday Mass 
is an exhausting and enervating exper- 
ience for many of the priests as well as 
the people. Since priests can binate 
(or even sometimes trinate), and since 
the distress of the long fast is lessened, 
and since even afternoon and evening 
Masses are permitted where necessary, 
should this rush of Masses go on? Why 
cannot the parishes now take one hour 
and a half for Mass, allowing time for 
the thoughtful devotion required to un- 
derstand and appreciate the Mass? 

America is carrying the torch of lib- 
erty for almost the whole free world. 
The light of liberty is going to have to 
be rekindled in much of the world by 
Americans carrying that torch. Mass 
in the vernacular will reduce its spark 
enormously. It will increase the spirit 
of isolation in a country which has 
found to its sorrow that there is no such 
thing as locking oneself away from the 
rest of the world. Since it is our proud 
boast that we worship the one true God 
of all men, and since we preach the 
brotherhood and equality of men every- 
where, we should be universalists of the 
first order. If the worship is to be 
spread and preaching heard, we desper- 
ately need to continue the use of a com- 
mon liturgical language. 
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Tower of London: 
the Narrow Way 


L. WAS A LATE SPRING AFTERNOON 
in the year of our Lord, 1534, when St. 
Thomas More crossed the path of St. 
John Fisher beneath the stately walls 
of Lambeth palace. Each man knew 
that his separate arraignment before 
the King’s Council would shortly be 
joined to the other’s in a common fate: 
a torturous stay in the Tower of London 
and a traitor’s death on Tower Hill. 
Both the layman and the churchman 
had refused to assent to Parliament’s 
Act of Sucession, a bill whose preamble 
had declared that the English monarch, 
Henry VIII, was the supreme head of 
the Church in England. In the small 
talk that then ensued, the recently-re- 
signed Chancellor of England turned to 
Fisher and said in parting: “My Lord, 
I trust that we shall meet again in 
Heaven.” The aged Bishop looked at 
him for a moment, then answered with 
a solemn voice: “This must be the 
road to Heaven, Sir Thomas, for narrow 
is the way that we enter in.” 





Father Donovan’ is 
curate at the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament in 
New York City and in- 
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high school. His writ- 
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and elsewhere. 





By DANIEL D. DONOVAN 


THE AWESOME TOWER 


The narrow way for Fisher and More 
and hundreds of others after their time 
began with a ride on a barge in the river 
Thames to the yawning arch of the 
Traitor’s Gate. This river entrance to 
London Tower had a curious history all 
its own. Added to the original fortifica- 
tions by an earlier king—Henry III— 
the portals in their very first year had 
suffered a curious and ominous mishap: 
the massive gates had fallen from their 
hinges on the feast of St. George, the 
national patron, only to do so again 
the following year on the same feast. 
London rumors—with a push from the 
more mutinous-minded citizenry—be- 
gan to assert that the ghost of St. 
Thomas & Becket, in whose honor the 
gates had been raised, was showing his 
great disapproval both of the encroach- 
ing power of English kings and the 
threat to Londoners’ lives and fortunes 
which these fearsome portals symboli- 
cally posed. Yet, whatever the citizens 
may have thought within themselves, 
few attempts were ever made to trans- 
late those mutinous thoughts into deeds. 
The terrible Tower remained an object 
of awe that kept all London—and Eng- 
land—in check. 

For a good part of its nine hundred 
years of existence, the Tower functioned 
precisely as that: a check on the people 
and nobles alike, lest they challenge the 
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king to a test of strength on his policies, 
taxes, or the hue of his blood. As an 
instrument of authority and policy-en- 
forcement, its garrison and thick-walled 
cells were indispensable in feudal times 
when noble vassals were almost as 
strong as the king of the realm to whom 
they were sworn, and the lone trump 
‘ard in the royal hand, when dealing 
with someone too strong for the com- 
mon law, was a writ from the King’s 
Council or Star Chamber court—both 
creatures of the royal will—consigning 
the opposition to the “care” of the 
Tower. 

The Privy Council and Star Chamber 
courts, like many another institution 
that has lent itself to abuse, had origi- 
nally been formed in feudal times for 
the high purpose of insuring true justice 
wherever the common law failed. In 
earlier times, both judges and juries 
were hard-pressed to give honest de- 
cisions in the face of possible reprisals 
from powerful lords who might be en- 
raged by decisions against them. The 
Council and the Star Chamber served 
to counter local fear and local pressures 
in the administration of the common 
law, by the ever-impending possibility 
of investigation, and by the constant 
threat of a royal review in one of His 
Majesty’s “Prerogative” courts. 

These tribunals received the label 
“Prerogative” from their methods, pro- 
cedures, and juridical findings, all of 
which went beyond the allowance of 
common law. A man might be ordered 
before these councils and never in- 
formed of the charges against him, until 
he had been led to the Tower, stretched 
on a rack, and forced to admit his un- 
qualified guilt in a sworn and signed 
statement. Those who survived the 
rack were returned to the Council and 
charged again with the same crime that 
they had first heard mentioned from 
the lips of the Tower examiner, but 
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this time their signed admission of 
guilt was entered in evidence against 
them. The use of torture to gain evi- 
dence and the admission of sworn self- 
incriminating testimony were routine 
procedure in prerogative courts, while 
at the same time forbidden by the 
common law. 


THROUGH THESE GATES 


Since Star Chamber victims gener- 
ally came from the elite and the ulti- 
mate place of disposition was the Tower, 
it need not be stressed that the fortress 
was no mere common prison which any 
maleontent or felon might fear, but a 
prison involving important men or im- 
portant crimes, and very often involv- 
ing both. These distinguished prison- 
ers have served to keep the Tower (as 
if its imposing position and massive 
size were not enough) ever before the 
eyes of modern historians and ancient 
contemporaries as the place where only 
the mighty were privileged to fall. Its 
dungeons had known French, English, 
and Scottish kings. Its walls had en- 
circled a chopping block reserved ex- 
clusively for royal necks. Its burial 
ground contains, among others, the re- 
mains of two of England’s queens. 

Besides its function as a prison of 
state, in its hundreds of years the Tower 
has served other and happier purposes: 
as an arsenal; a palace; a museum; a 
z00; a shipyard; a mint; a chamber of 
horrors. It was the keep of all the 
crown jewels, a training ground for 
troops, and the vigil chapel for candi- 
date-knights. 

Whatever uses it may have served 
for the entertainment of the British 
public at large, the English kings, at 
least, never lost sight of its primary 
importance as the strong right arm of 
the British Crown. Particularly was 
this true in relatively lawless and primi- 
tive times when the air was often 
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charged with mutual fear. The people 
feared tyranny; the king feared sedi- 
tion; and (for good or ill) the Tower 
brooding over the city was often the 
lone balance that kept the monarchy 
from becoming a chaos. It is probably 
due to this royal dependence on the 
Tower as a political weapon that the 
fortress was centuries in building. From 
time to time the English monarchs 
would continue to add strong points, or 
thicken the walls, or deepen the moat 
that surrounded the battlements—in a 
never-ending quest for further security. 
The history of the added fortifications 
to the Tower quite clearly indicates that 
a commonplace sentiment in royal 
hearts was expressed by Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV: “Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” 


ANNE BOLEYN’S HUSBAND 


The uneasiest head in the monarchy’s 
long history—if frantic efforts to pre- 
serve the dynasty are any indication 
of the same—rested on the heavy 
shoulders of a Tudor prince with the 
disarming nickname of “Bluff King 
Hal.” When Henry VIII’s maneuvers 
in hope of a legitimate offspring and a 
legalized wife ended with his declaring 
himself head of the English Church, 
many colossal reversals took place in 
the social, religious, and political orders 
of England. 

While Anne Boleyn was giving birth 
to the infant who would one day be 
Elizabeth the Queen, the mind of Henry 
too gave birth to strange, savage, and 
earth-shaking plans. Nor were these 
plans very long in existence before they 
had their effect. With almost diabolical 
energy the _ strong-willed monarch 
welded the Tower, the Council, and 
Star Chamber court into a trident of 
power that has seldom been equaled in 
the history of monarchies or of men. 
With this threefold weapon in the royal 
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hands, the most powerful noble became 
weak as a child, and the heart of a 
nation melted like wax. With this 
threefold threat the King (through his 
Council) was the absolute master of 
judges and juries and the verdicts they 
gave; of Parliament and the laws that 
it made; of the Justices of the Peace— 
the forerunners of the Elizabethan 
priest-hunters. 

Under Henry, too, a new concept of 
treason came into existence; a new test 
of loyalty was placed before men; and 
a new and expanded use of torture 
‘ame into being. Under Henry’s reign 
and later, under Elizabeth’s, the Tower 
played its bloodiest role: it became 
the one strong argument for the new 
theology; the only basis of respect for 
the new nobility; and a foolproof de- 
vice of a few venal hypocrites to assure 
the permanent transfer of loot. 

This monstrous circus of open in- 
justice revolved about a volatile mon- 
arch who was as dangerous to his friends 
as he was to his enemies. Of Henry, 
St. Thomas More had said: “His 
enemies die today, his friends die to- 
morrow.” Virtually everyone near the 
Tudor throne ended with the self-same 
fate: the Tower, the block, and an un- 
timely grave—as Boleyn, Cromwell, 
and others could attest. To some 
sympathetic historians Henry’ was 
merely doing a job—the job of making 
England great. For, to these historians, 
the Tudor prince was merely using 
statecraft common to the times and 
using it with the consummate skill of a 
lusty, enlightened Christian prince. 
This kindlier image of Henry VIII was 
one not shared by the men in the Tower 
whose efforts to keep their conscience 
clear saw them maddened in dungeons, 
screaming on racks, and baring their 
necks on Tower Hill. Condemned by 
an honest, enlightened Christian prince? 
The men of the Tower would find grim 








TOWER OF LONDON: 


humor in the thought, for these were 
men of a different mind, convinced they 
were dealing with Mephistopheles 
crowned. 


THE TUDOR BLOOD BATH 


This note of terror in Tudor times, 
both under Henry and Elizabeth, must 
not be thought of as overstressed, else 
we lose sight of the heart of the ex- 
planation as to how virtually an entire 
nation could be so thoroughly torn 
from the ancient Faith; a nation whose 
byways, roads, and city streets reflect 
a history of Catholic times: Rood Lane, 
Blackfriars, Allhallows, Pater Noster 
Row, and Ave Maria Lane present to 
the student of history a battery of mute 
witnesses to a mysterious transforma- 
tion in the heart of a nation, to an 
England that was, and to a Faith that 
used to be. 

The Tudors frightened most men, but 
they didn’t frighten all, and the story 
of the Tower is the story of the cou- 
rageous few. To the extent that the 
Faith has remained in England, the 
agony of these martyrs is to be thanked. 
If it were not for this witness of gener- 
ous blood, a total blackout of the Faith 
might have prevailed; and a Briton, 
today, as he viewed the remains of some 
shrine of the ancient Faith, would find 
it an object so strange and mysterious 
as to rival the site of the Stonehenge 
ruins. Yes, the witness of martyrs in 
London Tower has given to that fortress 
its most singular claim to historic im- 
portance: as a reminder to a nation of 
the good that it has lost; as a citadel 
of courage; as a shrine of saints. 

If those heavy battlements and towers 
could speak, and those dungeons re-echo 
with former sounds, what a singular 
history could they not tell of the con- 
quest of fear, the emergence of courage, 
and the all-pervading presence of grace! 
The closeness of Christ to His suffering 





THE NARROW WAY 


Church was in evidence here in a high 
degree, for an aura of grandeur sur- 
rounded these souls who had chosen to 
please God rather than men. Centuries 
before the Tudor blood bath, St. John 
Chrysostom—no stranger to suffering 
himself—explained the source of exalta- 
tion in such hearts as these consumed 
as they were with zeal for the Faith: 





No jeweled tiara bound about the 
head invests it with such glory as an 
iron chain for the sake of Christ. 

As we travel back across the centuries 
for a closer look at the Tower scene, 
the clanging of chains for the sake of 
Christ and the rattle again of Tower 
keys fade into a kaleidoscope of sounds 
that will never be forgotten: the pacing 
feet of St. Thomas More; the racking 
cough of St. John Fisher; the chanted 
prayer of the Charterhouse monks ap- 
proaching their Calvary on Tyburn 
Hill; the splashing sounds from the 
“little ease” —a dungeon filled with the 
rising tide to drown some neo-martyr 
within; and a cry of pain or a Miserere 
from Edmund Campion stretched on a 
rack—men of every age, vocation, and 
social plane banded together in a pact 
to the death as the “King’s good serv- 
ants, but God’s first.” Of the ninety 
inscriptions found in the Tower, the 
war cry of this singular group seemed 
to come from the carving on the wall of 
the cell of Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, who wrote: 


The more affliction we endure in this 
world for Christ, the more glory with 
Christ in the next. 


And the “Amen” to this Christian hope 
was voiced by the prisoner, Arthur 
Pole: 


A perilous passage, makes a pleasant 
port. 


“IN UNDIMINSHED VIGOUR .. .” 
When Thomas Babington Macaulay 
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paid his eloquent tribute to the du- 
rability of the Catholic Faith, he cer- 
tainly must have had in mind these 
gallants within the Traitor’s Gate. 
This tribute to the Church by one not 
her own was a tribute in part to these 
martyrs and confessors who gave to 
England a new galaxy of saints. Ma- 
caulay’s panorama of the Catholic scene 
could well stand another repeating 
here, given as it was at a point of 
vantage in history when its author 
could look out across England to the 
mouldy graves of Henry and Cromwell, 
Elizabeth and Cecil, Cranmer, Latimer, 
and a host of others in the Tudor be- 
trayal. Macaulay wrote: 


There is not and never was on this 
earth a work of human policy so 
deserving of examination as the Ro- 
man Catholic Church . . . no other 
institution is left standing which 
carries the mind back to the times 
when Camelopards and_ Tigers 
abounded in the Flavian Amphi- 
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theatre. The proudest royal houses 
are but of yesterday, when compared 
with the line of Supreme Pontiffs ... 
the Catholic Church was great and 
respected before the Saxon had set 
foot in Britain, before the Frank had 
crossed the Rhine . . . and she may 
still exist in undiminished vigour 
when some traveller from New Zea- 
land shall, in the midst of a vast soli- 
tude, take his stand on a broken arch 
of London Bridge to sketch the ruins 
of Saint Paul’s. 


Macaulay’s figure here is particu- 
larly apt, for from the arch of London 
Bridge the Tower too can be seen, stand- 
ing as a gaunt and massive monument 
to the uncommon courage of men whose 
love for Christ was as real as the rack 
on which their bones were broken; 
whose confidence in Christ knew no 
limits, no bounds; and whose only fear 
was the loss of Christ—men for whom 
death and all its ugly trappings was but 
“a perilous passage to a pleasant port.” 
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Ownership: 
A Tabooed Subject 


I. By IGNATIUS McDONOUGH, S.A. 


| of property is tre- 
mendously important. It is vital to the 
freedom of individuals, of nations, and 
of the world. It is vital, also, to the ex- 
istence of the Church, and to the ma- 
terial and spiritual well-being of her 
members. The right of property owner- 
ship is at the very heart of the struggle 
for survival, for as the Church and the 
free nations defend it, so the Commu- 
nists make the denial of it their first 
tenet. It is understandable why dis- 
possessed citizens should be reluctant to 
die for what they have lost and should 
readily succumb to deceitful promises 
to regain it. State ownership of prop- 
erty, forcibly seized from the people, 
is the Communists’ source of power. 


OWNERSHIP: MAIN BURDEN OF 
SOCIAL ENCYCLICALS 


How many there are behind the Iron 
Curtain who now appreciate the im- 
portance of ownership! But, alas, how 
many on this side who don’t! If the 
Christians of the world only understood 
the Church’s basie teachings on owner- 
ship and applied them, they would en- 
able millions of the poor and down- 
trodden to raise their material standard 
of living; they would relieve much of 
the worldwide social distress, and they 
would cause Communism to wither on 
the vine by eliminating the discontent 
on which it breeds. But, although the 
Church steadfastly upholds everyone’s 


right to possess property and urges 
people to become owners, the subject of 
ownership is taboo, except to a small, 
scattered minority. 








It is the contention of Father Mc- 
Donough, of the faculty of St. John’s 
Atonement Seminary, Montour Falls, 
N.Y., that the main burden of the social 
encyclicals is private ownership of prop- 
erty, but that this has been all but 1g- 
nored by commentators in favor of rel- 
atively secondary features. It is his 
further contention that the chief aims of 
the social encyclicals have not been 
achieved in this country, whose last three 
decades, he feels, représent lost oppor- 
tunities. 

This priest-economist in his second 
article in our next HPR will describe a 
plan of what he calls “Unit System of 
Ownership” as a means of economically 
implementing the moral principles of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI. 





Let anyone who questions this asser- 
tion investigate the matter for himself. 
He will find that the number of books 
disseminating the worker-owner idea, if 
he locates any, are precious few, while a 
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library could be filled with tomes on the 
various aspects of labor. He will note 
that the same ratio holds true for 
pamphlets, brochures and printed lec- 
tures. In periodicals he will unearth a 
hundred articles on work, wages, collec- 
tive bargaining, etc.; for every ten on 
proprietorship. And he will discover 
that dissertations written for doctorates 
in economics and sociology show a 
greater disproportion. 

The taboo on the subject of owner- 
ship stems partly from a misinterpre- 
tation of the social encyclicals on the 
part of writers, teachers, editors and 
lecturers; and, in turn, it begets a gen- 
eral misunderstanding of those same en- 
cyclicals. The result is that the com- 
mon impression prevails that the social 
encyclicals deal mainly with wages and 
working conditions, when as a matter of 
fact they do not. The main subject of 
“The Condition of Labor” is the private 
ownership of property. This is not an 
opinion. It is an objective fact which 
anyone can verify in a few minutes by 
reading a simplified edition of it.1 In 
the same way it can be seen that in 
“The Reconstruction of the Social Or- 
der,” a lengthier and more comprehen- 
sive document, ownership is of far more 
significance than wages and working 
conditions.” Being obliged to make this 
point at this date is embarrassing; it is 
like proving that the world is round. 

The misleading English title, “The 
Condition of Labor,” also contributes 
to the misunderstanding. This title is 
sometimes taken to mean “working 
conditions,” whereas it really means, 
“the plight of the laboring class” (in- 
cluding their working conditions). A 
more accurate title would be, “The 





1 Labor’s Charter of Liberty, Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, S.J., The Paulist Press, New York. 

® Rebuilding Society’s Social Order, Rev. 
Gerald C. Treacy, 8.J., The Paulist Press, New 
York. 
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Restoration of Property to the People,” 
for that is the dominant theme running 
through the encyclical and so pithily ex- 
pressed in its key passage: 


We have seen that this great Labor 
question cannot be solved except by 
assuming as a principle that private 
property must be held sacred and 
inviolable. The law, _ therefore, 
should favor ownership and its policy 
should be to induce as many people 
as possible to become owners. 


Bursting on a world which, in its 
greedy pursuit of wealth, had forgotten 
the Gospel, “The Condition of Labor” 
appeared as an unwelcome pronounce- 
ment. In the sense that Christianity is 
revolutionary and actually did trans- 
form society, “The Condition of Labor” 
is revolutionary and, if applied as in- 
tended by its author, would effect a 
social and economic transformation. It 
was written to counteract an evil. The 
evil was the misery of the workers. 
They had been swindled out of their 
possessions and were being exploited in 
mines, factories and sweatshops. Leo 
XIII’s corrective measure was just as 
extreme and radical as the Communists’ 
answer to the same problem, but in the 
opposite direction. Where the Commu- 
nists would deprive everyone of owner- 
ship, he would confer it on everyone 
who wanted it. 

The reaction of the vested interests 
was a scornful rejection of his plan, and 
they would witness many a_ skull 
cracked in strikes and riots before they 
would even agree to pay fair wages to 
their wage slaves. If some of our Di- 
vine Lord’s neighbors thought Him to be 
mad, we should not be surprised that 
some of Pope Leo’s contemporaries con- 
sidered him to be out of his head, for 
who but a lunatic would seriously pro- 
pose that the common people be made 
proprietors! The doctrine of ownership 
by the people did not become popular 
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_ then, nor has it achieved much popu- 


larity at any time since. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE STATED 


The rejection of Leo’s teaching was a 
malignant growth which Pope Pius XI 
felt called upon to remove. He did so 
in an unusual manner. He reprimanded 
the dissenters in an encyclical for all 
posterity to see. 


These salutary injunctions of the 
Pontiff have not infrequently been 
forgotten, deliberately ignored, or 
deemed impracticable, though they 
were both feasible and imperative .. . 
and have lost none of their force or 
wisdom for our own age. 


Then he did another unusual thing; 
he gave to Leo’s teaching the highest 
possible approval in his power. 


Since controversy has arisen among 
Catholics as to the true sense of Pope 
Leo’s teaching, We have thought it 
well to defend from calumny the Le- 
onine doctrine in this matter, which is 
also the Catholic doctrine, and to 
safeguard it against false interpre- 
tations. (Italics mine.) 


In his own encyclical Pius XI recalled 
the great benefits of Leo’s letter and de- 
veloped more fully some of its points. 
He deplored “the immense number of 
propertyless wage-earners on the one 
hand, and the superabundant riches of 
the fortunate few on the other.” He 
pleaded, “Every effort must be made in 
the future that an ample sufficiency be 
supplied to workingmen . . . that by 
thrift they may increase their posses- 
sions.” He rejected Socialism even in 
its mildest form. He warned against 
the catastrophe of revolution: “Unless 
serious attempts be made, with all en- 
ergy and without delay to put them 
(the ideas of Leo XIII) into practice, 
let nobody persuade himself that the 


peace and tranquility of human society 
can be defended against the forces of 
revolution.” He considered the just 
wage a means to an end: 


This program cannot, however, be 
realized unless the propertyless 
wage-earner be placed in such cir- 
cumstances that by skill and thrift 
he can acquire a certain moderate 
ownership . . . But how can he save 
money, éxcept from his wages and by 
living sparingly? Let us turn, there- 
fore, to the question of wages. 


SOCIAL ENCYCLICALS 
VS. SOME COMMENTARIES 


To bring us up to date and in touch 
with the mind of the Church at the pres- 
ent time, Pope Pius XII regarded the 
social encyclicals as two great beacon 
lights shining in a confused world. 
Pages from his writings might be quoted 
here substantiating what is being said, 
but there is hardly need to do so since 
his writings are available.® 

Since the reign of Pius XI the taboo 
on the subject of ownership has been en- 
forced not by renouncing the Church’s 
teachings on it, but by ignoring or 
faintly praising them. Leaders in the 
fields of economies, sociology, and pol- 
itics who do not relish the ownership 
viewpoint often act as if that view- 
point did not exist; at other times they 
refer so casually to ownership as to 
make it appear inconsequential. The 
result is a wide discrepancy between 
what is taught in the encyclicals and 
what is being actualized in our social 
program. This is not to deny any of the 
incalculable good that has been accom- 
plished. The sincerity, the zeal, and the 
prolonged and self-sacrificing efforts of 
the thousands of dedicated workers who 


* The Pope Speaks, edited by Michael Chin- 
igo, Pantheon Books, Inc., New York 14, N.Y., 
pp. 287-317; The Pope Speaks (Periodical), 
12th St. N.E., Washington 17, D.C.; also Paul- 
ist Press and N.C.W.C. pamphlets. 
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have advanced the cause of social jus- 
tice during the past seventy years must 
be acknowledged, and full credit given 
to whom credit is due. 

To acknowledge, however, the sincer- 
ity of the social workers is not to dis- 
avow. the error that many of them 
made, for sincerity can coexist with 
error, as any general who has led his 
troops into a trap laid by his enemy 
realizes. And, if impressive results lead 
us to justify the means employed in 
achieving them, we behave as rank 
pragmatists. The Church Militant is 
waging a war for social justice, and wars 
are won, specially in the Church, by 
armies obedient to their leaders’ com- 
mands. Fidelity in adhering to the en- 
cyclicals and success in attaining their 
ends are the foolproof criteria for ap- 
praising the situation. 

Those ends are clearly stated. Have 
we attained them or have we failed to 
attain them? Following are a few of 
the more important ends, stated almost 
verbatim in the interrogative form, 
omitting a few unnecessary phrases. 

1) Are the earthly goods so abun- 
dantly produced in this age of indus- 
trialism now equitably shared among 
the various classes of men? 

2) Does the law now induce as many 
people as possible to become owners? 

3) Has the proletariat, the immense 
number of hired rural laborers, been up- 
lifted and given a share in the land? 

4) Have workingmen by thrift in- 
creased their possessions? 

5) Has economic domination been 
brought within just limits? 

6) Have the dangers of individualism 
and collectivism been avoided? 

7) Have Socialism and Communism 
been rejected? 

These questions, and many more of 
the same kind which could be posed, 
raise issues of paramount importance. 
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My comments here will of necessity be 
brief. Perhaps others may think it 
worth while to treat the matter more 
fully. 


(1) Are earthly goods now shared more 
equitably ? 


Answer: The natural American reac- 
tion to this query is to point with pride 
to our high standard of living, as if that 
settled everything. Our national in- 
come is at present about $390 billion. 
We simplify matters by saying that this 
is an average family income of $6,520, 
and conclude from this that nearly all 
Americans are well off. This is about 
as descriptive as saying that the aver- 
age step in the stairs of the Washington 
Monument is 250 feet above ground 
level. The fact is that marked inequal- 
ities are found in the living conditions 
of our people. The lowest paid tenth, 
about 18 million persons, a group ex- 
ceeding the population of Canada, re- 
ceives only 1% of the national income. 
The highest salaried tenth, by way of 
contrast, receives 29%. In the lowest 
paid fifth of our population, about 35 
million persons, a number greater than 
the population of Spain, no family re- 
ceives an income in excess of $58 per 
week, despite the fact that in half of 
these families the wife or mother is also 
a worker. 

As Americans, we are apt to exag- 
gerate our own importance, forgetting 
that we constitute only one-fifteenth of 
the world’s population. Having a high 
standard of living, we should be desir- 
ous of extending our prosperity to the 
world’s people not by giving them hand- 
outs, but by showing them how to im- 
prove their condition. We should be 
highly dissatisfied with our economic 
system, which to a certain extent has 
thrived at the expense of less favored 
nations, because of a balance of trade 
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favorable to us. That is, we have ex- 
ported a substantial amount of goods 
more than we imported—in 1957 the 
difference in our favor was $6 billion. 
Now, when we have a balance of trade 
favorable to us by billions of dollars, 
what happens to the nations with whom 
we trade? It is mathematically impos- 
sible for all nations at the same time to 
have a favorable balance of trade. 

A continuous trade deficit would seri- 
ously upset our American way of life. 
Then, by the same token, hasn’t the 
continuous trade deficit suffered by the 
have-not nations been a major cause of 
their low standard of living and of the 
impoverishment and unrest of their 
people? And are not these the condi- 
tions which open the door to Commu- 
nism? 


(2) Does the law now induce people to 
become owners? 


Answer: Laws do not walk onto the 
statute books under their own power; 
they are the expression of the people’s 
state of mind. In the United States no 
attempt has been made to educate and 
train the people in ownership. On the 
contrary, they are steeped in a job men- 
tality and are daily brainwashed into 
being submissive subjects of a paternal- 
istic government, a government which 
will eventually do all their economic 
thinking for them. Several years ago a 
survey revealed that 90% of the people 
owned only 10% of the nation’s wealth. 
If there had been a modicum of inter- 
est in helping the 90% acquire more 
wealth, a chart of the progress made 
would have been kept, but no further 
surveys appeared. A record is kept of 
the games played by every high-school 
baseball team, but who cares about the 
distribution of wealth? 

Experience has shown what a grave 
mistake it is to assume that when people 
beeome prosperous they will have sense 


enough to get a hold of some property, 
and that without any special training, 
they will be able to compete success- 
fully with graduates of colleges of busi- 
ness administration in the management 
of property. Workers are taught the 
know-how of collective bargaining and 
industrial relations; they receive no in- 
struction in proprietorship. There 
is much labor legislation; a program for 
enacting proprietor legislation hasn’t 
even been started. 


(3) Have laborers been given a share in 
the land? 


Answer: For laborers and_ small 
owners, the farm situation in the United 
States is disastrous. In the twenty year 
period from 1940 to 1960, a drop of ten 
million persons and a million and a half 
farms took place, with few cries of 
bloody murder rending the skies in pro- 
test. Workers, owners, citizens, fam- 
ilies—they are only people —and people 
are expendable in making room for Mr. 
Big and Mr. Big’s money-making ma- 
chines. A million and half camels are 
swallowed whole while gnats in labor 
contracts are strained with meticulous 
sare. A gnat with intriguing character- 
isties, such as the coffee-break, must be 
deseribed in precise jargon for the pos- 
sible use of some future researcher writ- 
ing his thesis: “The Effects of the Cof- 
fee-break on Production and Net Prof- 
its in Seventeen Selected Industries.” 
Economie dictatorship is entrenching it- 
self solidly on the land from which the 
little people are being driven. The big 
farm is getting bigger and the small 
farm is getting absorbed. This is the 
picture at the present time: 130,000 big 
farms comprise 531,000,000 acres, while 
4,000,000 farms of from 3 to 350 acres 
comprise 527,000,000 acres. 

Elsewhere persons who may know 
nothing of the social encyclicals are un- 
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wittingly carrying out their purpose in 
dividing the land and settling peasants 
on it. This is going on in Finland, 
Italy, Japan, Formosa, and South Viet- 
nam. These movements might well be 
emblazoned in broad headlines in all 
our papers and featured in special arti- 
cles in our periodicals. It was hearten- 
ing to read an article in the New York 
Times which contained the following: 


CAOLANH, Vietnam, April 1, 
(1959) .—This tidy little town in the 
rich Mekong Delta of South Vietnam 
played a part today in a most im- 
portant—and probably the quietest 
and most orderly—agrarian land re- 
form being carried out anywhere in 
Southeast Asia .. . 1175 farmers re- 
ceived certificates that changed them 
from tenant cultivators into landed 
proprietors . . Under the Viet- 
namese program, all landlord hold- 
ings in excess of 245 acres must be 
surrendered to the Government for 
disposal to tenants or landless culti- 
vators ... Steady progress (is) be- 
ing made in a program that will give 
land to 312,000 households whose 
members did not own farms. 


The Vietnamese are grateful for the 
two-billion-dollar American aid which 
has made their program possible, to- 
tally unaware of the inconsistency 
which made the aid possible. 


(4) Have workmen by thrift increased 
their possessions? 


Answer: There has been an increase 
in ownership which must be qualified, 
because (a) it is only a fraction of what 
it might have been; (b) much of the 
ownership is vitiated by debt; (c) it 
leaves the control of economic life by 
big business unimpaired. 


WHAT IS SUBJECT OF OWNERSHIP 


Roughly speaking there are six types 
of property which workers acquire in 
substantial amounts: farms, homes, re- 
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tail stores, savings, investments, and in- 
surance reserves. 

The retrogression in farms we have 
already considered. 

Home ownership has improved, but 
still has a long way to go. Owner-oc- 
cupied dwellings are up to about 60 per 
cent while 40 per cent of Americans are 
rent-payers. Nearly half the owner- 
occupied dwellings are mortgaged, and 
millions of them are shanties. 

The activity in retail trade cannot be 
called progress for the independent pro- 
prietors. A population growth accounts 
for an increase in the number of stores, 
but not in a corresponding increase in 
the volume of business done by them. 
The reason is that the big chains, with 
one-ninth of the stores, walk off with 
30 per cent of the sales. This is how 
they compare: 167,000 chain stores 
bring in $51 billion, while 1,540,000 in- 
dependent store sales bring in $115 bill- 
ion annually. 

Savings of various kinds—bank, loan 
association, credit union, and U.S. Sav- 
ings bonds—have increased to a new 
high of $219 billion. Unfortunately, 
much of it will not become productive 
property because today, according to a 
banking authority, “very few save ex- 
pressly for the purpose of earning in- 
come upon their savings.” 

Workers’ ownership of stock has in- 
creased slightly. The New York Stock 
Exchange has put out a “census of 
shareholders,” showing that 12,490,000 
individuals are shareholders. The 
number of families, naturally, would be 
less, perhaps down around 11,000,000, 
which is only 20 per cent of the nation’s 
families. Moreover, the “census” does 
not tell how much in money value the 
different income groups own. The top 
thousand shareholders may own as 
much wealth in stocks as the bottom 
two million. Contrary to the popular 
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impression which this little piece of 
propaganda has helped to generate, the 
bulk of stock remains in the possession 
of a few owners. 

Insurance reserves are up to about 
$91 billion. The pattern is the same 
here, as elsewhere: those with higher 
incomes carry more insurance. 

That is the rough picture of small 
ownership: loss in farms, gain in 
homes, no gain in stores, gain in sav- 
ings, investments and insurance re- 
serves, with an overall net gain. 

Against the gains must be set existing 
debt, both private and public. It is 
easy to see that private debt is equiva- 
lent to a deduction. We must make 
ourselves realize that the same is true 
of public debt. A small country of a 
million population, owing two billion 
dollars, would have a per-capita debt 
of two thousand dollars, which would 
have to be paid by the people in taxes. 
If there were no debt, there would be 
no taxes to redeem it. If there were a 
surplus, the people could get a bonus, 
that is, exemption from all taxes until 
the surplus ran out. A public debt is 
an actual obligation and a sort of lien 
on private property. Moreover, debt 
follows a set pattern: the majority 
owe the minority; the lower and middle 
classes, for the most part, owe the rich, 
the big bankers, and the big business 
men. 

Were the books to be balanced and 
all debts squared off, many middle-class 
Americans would find their holdings 
wiped out. This is not to say that, dol- 
lar for dollar, existing debt cancels all 
the recent gains in ownership. It is an 
attempt to point out that our enormous 
debt offsets much of the gains in owner- 
ship, that it will prevent some working 
people from acquiring property for dec- 
ades to come, and that it threatens our 
democratic way of life with disaster. 





THE NATION’S DEBT 
TO ITS BONDHOLDERS 


No one better understands the finan- 
cial predicament we are in than US. 
Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia. This 
is his ominous warning: 


Public debt—federal, state and 
local—this year (1958) is $350 bil- 
lion. Private debt now totals more 
than $500 billion. This means that 
our economy is burdened with in- 
debtedness amounting to between 
$800 and $900 billion dollars. This 
is close to a trillion dollars. These 
figures are beyond ordinary compre- 
hension. 

Assurance of fiscal soundness in 
the future does not now exist. When 
individuals become insolvent, they 
take bankruptcy and dispose of their 
obligations. When governments be- 
come insolvent, their money becomes 
worthless, and they go through some 
kind of revolution wringer. The 
nature and the process may vary. 
But invariably the form of govern- 
ment is changed. Democratic gov- 
ernment, as we have known it, could 
not survive.® 


Most shocking of all, there is no plan 
to get us on the high road of financial 
safety. Our public officials have the 
intention of not paying the debt, and the 
reckless spenders are clamoring to in- 
crease it. 


In his article, “The Open Con- 
spiracy,” in Newsweek, June 15, 1959, 
Mr. Henry Hazlitt wrote: 


Our politicians, and most of our 
commentators, seem to be engaged in 
an open conspiracy not to pay the 
national debt—certainly not in dol- 
lars of the same purchasing power 
that were borrowed, and apparently 
not even in dollars of the present pur- 
chasing power. 

There is, of course, no explicit 
avowal of this intention. The con- 


‘This figure is now $550 billion. Vital 
Speeches, Feb. 15, 1960, p. 278. 
5 Vital Speeches, Jan. 15, 1959, p. 202 
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spiracy is, rather, a conspiracy of 
silence. Very few of us even men- 
tion the problem of substantially re- 
ducing the national debt. The most 
that even the conservatives dare to 
ask for is that we stop piling up def- 
icits so that we do not have to in- 
crease the debt and raise the debt 
ceiling further. But anyone with a 
serious intention of eventually pay- 
ing off the national debt would have 
to advocate overbalancing the 
budget, year in, year out, by a sizable 
sum. 

Today one never sees this problem 
seriously discussed . . . I have never 
seen an article that discusses how we 
could begin and increase an annual 
repayment of the debt in proportion 
to the increase in our gross national 
product. 


(5) Has economic domination § been 
brought within just limits? 
Answer. The gains in ownership 
have had no effects along this line. 
That we have failed sadly in carrying 
out this intention is obvious from the 
following table. 


for checking this evil has as yet been 
started. 


(6) Have we avoided extreme individual- 
ism and collectivism? 


Answer. The rugged individual has 
metamorphosed into the organizational 
man; there are gaint-sized corporations; 
and the entire industrial structure has 
solidified into a monolithic empire. 
Collectivism is here and_ growing 
stronger by the hour. 


We are travelling a road from 
which, after a while, there may be no 
turning off or turning back—the road 
to bigger and bigger business, toward 
greater and greater concentration of 
economic power in fewer and fewer 
hands. Today, almost every line of 
business is dominated by the giants. 

Today our economy is coming to 
consist of a few giants and a swarm 
of ants, the ants consisting of small 
businesses. According to a survey 
made by the United Press, there are 
seventy-eight firms (now 105) in the 
United States with assets of more 





Changes in the Distribution of Ownership in Thirty Years 








Farms 
Real estate and Homes 
merchandise Stores 
Savings 


Investments 
Insurance 


Certificates 


Ownership Control of Business 





Loss Loss 
Gain Gain 
No gain No gain 
Gain No gain 
Gain No gain 
Gain No gain 





“Not alone,” said Pius XI, “is wealth 
accumulated, but immense power and 
despotic economic domination is concen- 
trated in the hands of the few, and those 
few frequently not the owners, but only 
the trustees and directors of invested 
funds.” (Italics mine.) Home owner- 
ship has little influence in the industrial 
and banking world, while the increase 
in workers’ savings, investments and 
insurance reserves leaves this economic 
domination undisturbed. No program 
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than a billion dollars each. These I 
call the giants. New rules must be 
written—and very soon—to protect 
the ants against the giants, and the 
consuming public against both. 

Big Business has been building a 
series of collectivist bureaucracies 
which, in my judgement, are far more 
dangerous for the future of our coun- 
try than the government bureaucra- 
cies against which the spokesmen for 
Big Business have complained for so 
many years. 

I have been especially interested— 
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OWNERSHIP: A TABOOED SUBJECT 


and concerned—over bank mergers. 
There is no economic justification for 
the expansion. The end result is not 
only a decreased number of banks 
and less competition, but a more 
highly centralized control of the na- 
tion’s financial system, with a mount- 
ing danger to the entire national econ- 
omy if a relatively few individuals 
should decide, for whatever reason, to 
misuse their control over the lifeblood 
of our economy.® 


(7) Have Socialism and Communism 
been eliminated ? 


Answer: Communism has continued 
to spread, and the revolutions that Pius 
XI feared have taken place. Wars have 
been fought, millions of people executed 
and entire nations enslaved. Our own 
peculiar type of Socialism grows 
stronger day by day, reluctant as many 
are to admit it. But a few men are 
honest and outspoken enough to eall a 
spade a spade. Former President Her- 
bert Hoover has repeatedly sounded 
warnings such as the following: 


The slogan of a “welfare state” has 
emerged as a disguise for the totali- 
tarian state by the route of spending. 
Along this road of spending the Gov- 
ernment either takes over, which is 
socialism, or dictates institutional 
and economic life, which is facism.* 


United States Senator Harry Byrd 
has bluntly stated: 


By a process of cheapening money 
and centralizing power in the Federal 
Government, we have descended to a 
level of state socialism which is obvi- 
ous, if not admitted. Social democ- 
racy is a subterfuge for sound govern- 
ment and constructive enterprise. Its 
evils are historically documented 
wherever nations have stooped to it. 
The Federal Government is now sub- 
sidizing business, industry, private fi- 


°*Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, former US. 
Senator, Governor of New York and banker. 
Vital Speeches, June 1, 1957, p. 509. 

*New York Times, August 11, 1949. 





nance, agriculture, transportation, 
power, health, education, States, lo- 
valities, individuals, ete. Our people 
must remember that the very founda- 
tion of our democracy rests upon the 
fact that people must support the 
government; it is not the purpose of 
the government to support the peo- 
ple.§ 


THREE DECADES OF FAILURE 


Confronted with this array of dismal 
failures, who will still insist that the 
‘ause of social justice is being ad- 
vanced? Who will even say that it is 
headed in the right direction? What 
this evidence indicates is that many of 
our claims regarding progress and pros- 
perity are phony. A survey of the en- 
tire situation might reveal a number of 
startling facts. 

The social history of the United 
States for the past three decades might 
be summed up in the two words: _ lost 
opportunity. Ideal circumstances ex- 
isted not only for enabling workers to 
achieve economic independence, but also 
for the development of an economic sys- 
tem that could be copied throughout the 
world. Yet, we wind up with a social 
and economic miscarriage. What has 
been done cannot be undone, but we 
can profit by our mistakes. Let us have 
our agonizing reappraisal and get a 
fresh start. 

One reason why the Church’s teach- 
ings on ownership have not been popu- 
larized is that the Church merely enun- 
ciates principles and does not. offer any 
specific plan. Should a feasible and sat- 
isfactory plan based on the principles of 
social justice be presented, the Church 
would either approve of it or refrain 
from disapproving of it. Such a plan, 
the Unit System of Ownership, will be 
described in a following article. 


’ Vital Speeches, January 15, 1959, p. 202. 
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In Defense of 


the Old Parish Mission 


I, CLERICAL GATHERINGS it is 
quite normal to talk shop. Much stim- 
ulating thought is offered along all lines 
promoting healthy Christian living. 
Movements of present interest are dis- 
cussed dispassionately and sometimes 
with emphasis depending on the interest 
begotten of the matter in hand. One 
notices that most subjects have to do 
with special classes within the field of 
priestly work. While stressing high- 
lights, too often the over-all picture re- 
mains somewhat shaded. 


JETTISON THE OLD-STYLE 
PARISH MISSION? 


Sometimes the old-style parish mis- 
sion comes up for appraisal, and wonder 
mounts whether it has served its day 
and should be replaced by a more mod- 
ern approach to the fitness of spiritual 
needs of the moment. By zealous pas- 
tors, whose motive would not be suspect, 
reasons are offered to sustain their 
premise: that it has done its work and 
should be reverently laid to rest. Our 
want today, they say, is for a more 
practical and even more psychological 
technique to meet the mind and temper- 
ament of our people as we know them. 
Parishioners, these pastors urge, are 
uninterested and show it by non-at- 
tendance. The heavy subjects treated 
are too solemn and somber, without 
uplift, and hence boring to nervous 
hearers. The preacher is a carry-over 
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By EDWIN J. RONAN, C.P. 


from another age. Young people shy 
away; elders have long since made their 
peace with God and live in contentment; 
the fallen-aways simply don’t bother. 
Why, then, the trouble and disturbance 
of parish routine for a week or longer of 
useless inconvenience? 








Now engaged exclusively in mission and 
retreat work out of Sacramento, Calif., Father 
Ronan has been superior of four different 
Passionist monasteries. An Army chaplain in 
World War I, Father Ronan founded and 
became chief of the chaplain corps of the 
Philippine Army in World War II at the 
personal request of the late President Quezon. 





Many a pastor rationalizes in this 
fashion and casts about for a substitute. 
He may settle for a novena, a parish 
“Recollection Day,’ may even urge 
week-end retreats for men and women. 
The children have their school retreat. 
Then, too, he might stress the Cana and 
Pre-Cana Conference or become deeply 
interested in the Christian Family 
Movement, the Legion of Mary, youth 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE OLD PARISH MISSION 


organizations, information classes, dis- 
cussion groups, social and athletic en- 
terprises—whatever runs currently with 
steady normal growth within the per- 
imeter of parish life. All, to keep his 
people alive and spiritually refreshed. 
A passing shot in the arm, such as the 
mission interlude would offer, may be 
tolerated as good custom, but the dos- 
age has lost its potency because his 
people are allergic to strong medicine. 
Should we accept these very worth- 
while activities as alternates and write 
finis to that soul-stirring manner of 
bringing people to account to their God 
—the parish mission? The power- 
laden charges of St. Paul must seem 
dull and witless to the minds of those 
who would avoid vigorous assertion of 
uncompromising truth and law by a 
visiting missionary. The age has in- 
deed grown soft. Of this we are pain- 
fully aware. It does not follow that 
we must go soft on the perfervid teach- 
ing of Christ and allow the trend to 
pre-Christian pagan outlook and prac- 
tice take over without a fight. Some of 
our formerly Catholic countries send up 
warning signals cautioning care. 





NEED OF HARD SAYINGS 


Redemption being the Christocentric 
and pivotal doctrine of our Church, the 
leadership of Christ must be recognized 
and given priority over every counter 
influence. There is no record of Our 
Savior indulging in the commonplace, 
no quibbling with principles and man- 
ners, no softening of hard truth. Yes, 
He was considerate. Gentleness and 
kindness always. His was a _ heart 
compassionate and _ forgiving, — but, 
withal, He was definitely positive: 
“Unless you repent, you will all perish 
in the same manner” (Luke 13, 5); 
“Unless your justice exceeds that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, you shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 5, 





20); “Depart, ye accursed ones, into 
the everlasting fire” (Matt. 25, 41); 
“He who does not carry his cross and 
follow me, cannot be my disciple” 
(Luke 14, 27) ; “If the world hates you, 
know that it has hated me before you” 
(John 16, 18). Are these easily recog- 
nized and understood passages from the 
sermons of Christ to be let go unheeded 
by the leaders of our people and hidden 
from them lest they bestir of opposi- 
tion, perhaps even controversy? 

The late Holy Father, Pius XII, was 
in the forefront of every movement to 
relieve pressures from modernistic ideas 
and trends. He never tolerated adulter- 
ations and suppressions in matters vital 
to salvation. He allowed for adapta- 
tion to accommodate a strenuous life, 
but the fundamental needs of intelligent 
faith and practice must ever be stressed, 
the weak and rebellious to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Appeasement has 
never been a policy to win souls. The 
hard sayings are to go along with the 
mild and consoling word. 

Quite obviously, parish priests would 
not be expected to deliver the mission 
type of sermon in ordinary Sunday 
preaching. An overdose of strong drug 
could cause retching. The virtues of 
Christian living offer suitable Sunday 
fare. Guidance in adjusting to prob- 
lems encountered in course of daily life 
makes the Sunday sermon practical and 
interesting, if at times unpalatable to 
liberal-minded Catholics. The con- 
tinuity of Christian living between 
Sundays may suffer by reason of mo- 
notony or bothering temptations. 
Again, the advising and chiding from 
the pulpit week after week may come to 
be regarded as commonplace, the ex- 
pected, and, in turn, fail to impress. A 
stranger, in guise of missionary, han- 
dling the more serious truths of salva- 
tion would, at very least, serve to con- 
dition the congregation to a more re- 
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ceptive attitude toward the preaching 
of their priests. 


PARISH, FIELD OF ACTION 


The commission of Christ to His 
Apostles: “Go into the whole world 
and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture” (Mark 16, 15), embraced a world- 
wide charge laden with work to tax 
the strength of those men, guided, as 
they were, by the Holy Spirit. Organi- 
zational planning within the Church 
has localized the method of action to 
a definite territory assigned to bishops 
and individual priests. The pastor, by 
authority of his bishop, has the direct 
cura animarum of every single soul 
within the confines of his territory. 
The manner of fulfilling his charge 
may be summarized within four cate- 
gories, interlocked and running simul- 
taneously: 1) there must be liturgical 
prayer and functions, providing all the 
people with opportunity to have and 
live the life of the Mystical Body; 2) 
there must be doctrinal preaching and 
instruction, to enlighten all in the Cath- 
olic way of life; 3) the faltering and 
fallen-aways are to be sought after and, 
if possible, reclaimed; 4) an active 
solicitude for those outside the Mystical 
Body, to have them signed with the 
sign of salvation and brought into liv- 
ing membership with proper accredita- 
tion. 

“Catholicism,” as a writer well puts 
it, “is not primarily a technique of in- 
dividual salvation. It is a spiritual 
community providing for the corporate 
destiny of mankind.” Within the lines 
of his parish the pastor must take in the 
whole picture and deliver his efforts to 
realize the dream of Christ, one fold 
and one shepherd. “I came that they 
[all of them] may have life, and have 
it more abundantly” (John 10, 10); 
“Other sheep I have that are not of 
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this fold. Them also I must bring .. .’ 
(John 10, 16); “Feed my sheep” (John 
21, 17). How praiseworthy and con- 
soling are the efforts of him who reports 
to the Master a full-time over-all 
service! 

Numerous undertakings for the spir- 
itual welfare of the people on both 
parish and diocesan levels bespeak a 
wide-awake zeal of high caliber for 
souls. Convert work, along with infor- 
mation centers spread over the land, 
shows the effect of concentrated team 
work. Though all priests may not be 
convert-minded, the spirit is alive. The 
garnerings at the moment, perhaps be- 
low due proportion, give assurance of 
greater yield in the years ahead. 


LEAKAGE 


But what of the leakage? The heart 
of the godly priest must be sickened 
unto frustration by so sad a picture. 
We have not reliable statistics on an- 
nual defections from which to quote. 
A safe calculation would place the num- 
ber of those forsaking the Faith far 
above the number seeking admittance 
to the Church. On the books numerical 
growth seems very impressive; off the 
books we are losing dreadfully in spir- 
itual content. Traffic through the back- 
door, creating almost a bottleneck, is 
indeed heavier than through the front 
door. We are told that 140,000 have 
been received into the Church this past 
year. Also, we are reliably informed of 
the astounding figure of 15,000,000 
Catholics who are not practising their 
religion. 

What is the answer? There is no 
simple answer. Basically, it must be 
laid to want of a Catholic philosophy 
of life, the lack of the spirit of Christ. 
Absence from Sunday Mass, the con- 
fessional and the communion rail, the 
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to one who has lost contact with and an 
appreciation for a living faith. Con- 
tributing causes are too numerous to 
mention here. Nor may we pinpoint 
defections to any one or several arid 
spots. The deep South from the be- 
ginning has carried a very low percent- 
age of Catholics with the exception of 
lower Louisiana and the Mexican ele- 
ment in southwest Texas. French and 
Spanish pioneers planted well the Cath- 
olic seed in these parts; the watering 
has been far below needs. One would 
expect a halted or feeble increase plus 
a high mortality. Whenever we look, 
either in heavily Catholic-populated 
sections or in sparsely settled regions, 
evidence is overwhelming that much 
too much of spoiling fruit lies scattered 
about. 

Regular attendance at Sunday Mass, 
while not the inevitable and only mark 
of a practical Catholic, when consist- 
ently set aside does offer a fair gauge 
in the matter of defection. If, as the 
statistician tells us, “less than 62 per 
cent go regularly to Mass on Sunday,” 
what of the 38 per cent or better who 
fail their obligation? Who knows? 
Who tries to find out? Surely we may 
not put it down to normal profit and 
loss and simply write it off. No, the 
loss is too great. It is startling. Father 
John A. O’Brien, writing in HPR (April, 
1958), gave a revealing picture of how 
the facilis descensus Averno comes 
about and is abetted. Spot checks 
made in parishes bring to light some 
rather embarrassing figures. 


“OPERATION DOORBELLS” 


Determined and courageous pastors, 
refusing to surrender souls by painless 
tolerance of a bad situation, have vigor- 
ously set to work to stem the tide and 
draw to shore the perilously threatened. 
Single-handed the 


God bless them! 





task is insurmountable. Conscious of 
the laity’s obligation to share in the 
preservation as well as promotion of the 
Kingdom of Christ upon earth, they 
would engage every cell in the Mystical 
Body in a coordinated apostolate to 
the end that not a soul would remain 
untouched by the Church. Every adult 
unit could be made to serve, which, in 
turn, would stimulate a very definite 
activity pointing to genuine Catholic 
action. Not satisfied with invigorating 
the spiritual life of a given group, from 
time to time they would institute a 
complete parish coverage. It is called 
“Operation Doorbells.” 

Skilled fishermen have many ways to . 
ply the art: the seine, or net, the trawl 
and trot line, casting, and, too the lob- 
ster pots. The seine harks back to the 
time when we hear Christ telling His 
Apostles that they would become fishers 
of men. Obviously this method of 
atch made suitable allegory in order to 
convey what was expected of them. We 
have no ancient murals depicting the 
Apostles sitting in motor boats trailing 
a line, nor dreamily watching a float, 
nor even attending lobster pots. Theirs 
was active enterprise on fairly large 
scale and with helpers. Thus was cor- 
porate salvation by the Church envi- 
sioned by the Master. 


THE MISSION 


The mission, properly understood and 
effectively activated through generous 
cooperation of clergy and laity with the 
services of the missionary, does indeed 
supply valuable aid in reviving the 
spiritual life of a parish. As practical 
follow-up after “Operation Doorbells,” 
it serves to bring together the obedient 
faithful, the faltering and the strayed. 
There is mental and moral enlighten- 
ment, the cleansing of souls through 
sacramental graces with fair prospect 
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of continued loyalty. One may state 
most positively that the parish mission 
has not lost its effectiveness. While 
we note that the enthusiasm of former 
days is not in evidence, reasons for this 
can easily be found in the multiple dis- 
tractions of present-day life, the at- 
tractiveness of sense appeals, and the 
overly stressed attention to mundane 
interests. Dogged competition for 
man’s attention has intensified with the 
times, and it could well be that the 
“hard sell” of the mission has not meas- 
ured up to the advertiser’s pressure 
along other lines. A first step in con- 
ditioning for buying is to make known 
the ware, then to create the desire to 
have it. When regarded as a need, it 
goes on the must list. 

Let us put it this way. The pastor 
is sales manager; the package deal is 
the mission priest or priests, with ser- 
mons, counsel, service in confessionals, 
and lesser contributions. To advertise 
enthusiastically, the pastor must be 
thoroughly sold on the project, its value 
to his people, and how to market it. 
He wants his people, all of them, to par- 
take of its blessings. Then he plots 
his field, compacts his organization, en- 
larges his publicity, and rings doorbells. 
Why not? Such is the accepted modus 
operandi in use throughout the land. It 
is true that most listeners are bored by 
monotonous radio and TV commercials, 
though big-name artists are employed 
to sing of the high qualities of beer, 
cigarettes, cosmetics, and what. have 
you. It must pay dividends. Smart 
business does not send good money 
after bad. 


CONCEPT OF MISSION 


The concept of mission by which a 
pastor gauges his own interest or en- 
thusiasm (or its lack) largely deter- 
mines to what extent his cooperation 
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may be relied upon by the priest or 
priests whom he invites into his parish 
to conduct the exercises of the mission. 

What may he rightfully expect a 
mission to accomplish? Surely not 
a complete renovation of spirit within 
the parish, nor the return of all fallen- 
aways to God whom they have so long 
neglected. Our Savior Himself did not 
accomplish that much after His three- 
year mission! We are told that at its 
closing, with mangled body hanging on 
the cross in final appeal, there were ap- 
proximately one hundred and twenty 
bona fide followers. The seed was 
planted, however, and millions upon 
millions of souls have benefited. 

He may, however, justly cherish a 
sanguine hope that the regular ones be- 
come more ardently attached to Christ, 
to value His personal indwelling, and 
to give Him place throughout daily liv- 
ing. Family problems he would have 
challenged and solutions arrived at; 
youth geared to loyalty and reliance 
upon Mother Church. Generally, a 
more living faith, the spirit (soul) of 
Christ and His Church within the 
parish. He longs to have back the in- 
different ones and prays that the mis- 
sion may speed their return. This de- 
sire alone well warrants the untiring 
efforts of both pastor and missionary. 
In earlier days of fewer parishes, fewer 
parochial grammar and high schools, 
little lay organization either on parish 
or diocesan level, the mission was an 


event of such importance that a 
crowded church could be taken for 
granted. 


A fanciful dream: if, today, only the 
indifferent and fallen-aways, all of 
them, attended the mission, the preacher 
would address a capacity audience! Of 
this there could be no doubt. If 38 per 
cent or better have strayed from the 
fold and, as we calculate, about 25 per 
cent attend the average mission, an ad- 
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ditional 138 per cent would offer con- 
solation indeed. The most difficult seg- 
ment to attract to a mission is the 
fallen-aways. Here is where “Opera- 
tion Doorbells” pays dividends. He 
could be assured that the campaigners 
also would swell the number “making 
the mission.” 

“A Spiritual Campaign for the Parish 
Mission” (Brooklyn Tablet, May 10, 
1958), written by one of the local 
clergy, tells of a very successful mis- 
sion following a perfectly mapped effort 
to contact all the people. “If campaign 
for funds can be organized and success- 
fully operated, why not a campaign for 
souls?” This parish did, and with huge 
success. 

Deep satisfaction comes to both 
pastor and missionary as the strayed 
regain contact with the source of grace. 
As a thinking layman put it: “The 
mission brings Catholics into the 
Church; the lay retreat brings them 
into the sanctuary.” Mission effort 
then must be centered on the most 
needy ones. Once re-established, the 
local clergy brings them forward for 
greater nourishment. 

The primary purpose of a mission 
should be a quickening of the faith; 
re-establishing firm confidence in God’s 
proposition to man; awakening of a love 
for God which responds in resolution 
to personal adjustments. In _ other 
words, the theological virtues, source 
and power under grace of all super- 
natural action, must be vitalized into 
the lifestream. Other appeals to moral 
rectitude carry slight conviction to him 
who is spiritually enieebled. Over- 
whelming evidence points to this as the 
weakness of Catholics en masse. Mis- 
sion effort should be directed to this 
over-all condition. When we speak of 
spiritual rejuvenation as the result 
hoped for, that is precisely what it is 





and the missionary’s mandate to help 
“restore all things in Christ.” 


SERMON CONTENT 


There need be no apology for the ser- 
mon content in the missionary’s ap- 
proach to the mission program. His 
must be preaching of basic, fundamental 
truth eternal in its consequence. He is 
not engaged to venture personal views 
and opinions on controversial matters, 
neither to exaggerate nor minimize 
gospel doctrine, nor, specifically, to pro- 
mote devotions or group apostolates. 
His subject-matter does not admit of 
controversy. At times a jarring of sen- 
sibilities is to be expected, but, none- 
theless, infallible stability of divine 
truth must be maintained for the willing 
and the unwilling alike. A forgotten 
God needs to be recalled, if necessary 
by shock treatment. Pope Pius XII 
remarked: ‘Today God is not so much 
cursed and blasphemed as He is for- 
gotton. Men, women, and children rush 
through their daily lives as if He is not.” 

The “Sunday Catholic,” too, stands in 
need of reawakening. A spirit of mild 
tolerance dominates his thought. 
Anchored only by a strand to his faith, 
he patiently endures the ordeal of Sun- 
day worship with little or no apprecia- 
tion of the Mystery enacted before him. 
He has lost contact with the personal 

rod. 

Preaching technique is the “hard 
sell.” A graphic picture of salvation; 
the uncompromising sanction of heaven 
and hell; that God means business; that 
Christ forced home the stern truth that 
unless we pay heed we shall perish. 
The preacher is dealing, in large meas- 
ure, with an audience of very super- 
ficial mentality and not a little of 
worldly sophistication with its blasé 
attitude toward eternal verities. That 
mentality must boldly be charged in 
order to stimulate its groggy conscience 
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The so-called practical— 
really only nominal— Catholic can do 
with much of this meaty diet. “Put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and as for 
the flesh, take no thought for its lusts!”’ 
(Rom. 13, 14). Mother Church is hard 
put these days to clothe her children 
with the mind and heart of Christ. Ex- 
ternal conformity at the bidding of the 
priest is not a convincing sign that these 
cells in the Mystical Body are function- 
ing with vibrant spiritual life. There 
could easily be begotten a false sense 
of security, a smugness and self-satis- 
faction in him who faithfully goes to 
Sunday Mass, receives periodically, 
adds an odd prayer now and then. For 
the rest, he may not be even subconsci- 
ously aware of his relationship to a 
personal God. Serious presentation of 
doctrine on the part of the missionary 
might possibly awaken dormant powers 
deep down in his soul. He, and others 
too, soon learn that God is not fooling, 
and His Church does not compromise 
Him by softening down hard truth with 
casuistie interpretation. The visiting 
missionary holds this advantage: he is 
in position to deliver his message with- 
out fear of influence or embarrassment 
due to a local situation. He speaks as 
one sent by God. 

Since redemption of humanity was 
the raison d’étre of the Incarnation, 
therefore Christ and His mission, His 
love for souls hold priority of appeal. 
To urge a living Catholicity with moral 
conduct on high level, without the back- 
ground of the Crucified, is empty and 
abstract theorizing. The heart of Christ 
laid bare on Calvary must make im- 
pact on a congregation representing, as 
it does, a cross-section of Catholics, 
from ignorant, indifferent, self-satisfied, 
even rebellious, to the humble creature 
of God. 

In these days of world confusion, 
when at least the free nations seem to 


into action. 
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proceed without definite plan or policy 
for world peace, there is satisfying re- 
lief in being brought to realize that 
there is plan and policy, and quite 
definite, for peace of soul. There is 
Someone who does care. The teaching 
of Our Lord, vitalized by His dreadful 
pain and sacrifice on the cross is harsh 
to tlie conscience of the wayward, but, 
withal, a wonder drug for health and 
happiness. Stubborn reluctance to face 
up to a Christian life comes from fail- 
ure to know Our Lord as He was and is. 
Our American people do not tax them- 
selves exhaustively in the exercise of 
thinking on any problem; they want 
predigested thought and _ conclusions 
handed to them. Through the mission 
we are provided with argument and ap- 
peal to activate both mind and heart, 
and with telling effect, for Christ tells 
one and all to take up the cross and 
follow, and, in the same breath, He as- 
sures us that the yoke and burden im- 
posed are joyfully bearable. They can 
be brought to see and understand this. 
Further, He tells that He laid down 
His life for us, and then He demands 
that we do something constructive in 
our own behalf. Straight doctrine all 
the way. 


LEAVE CHRIST’S MESSAGE INTACT! 


It behooves the missionary, and all 
other priests as well, to portray the 
Christian standard in positive manner, 
without compromise, and with (this is 
important!) the wnction of the Master 
Himself. Should listeners _ resent 
straight doctrine, then be assured that 
submission to a watered-down substi- 
tute will leave them just as cold. Fear 
of eternal loss may urge dragging feet 
to Sunday Mass, but mind and heart 
remain numb to Calvary’s tragedy and 
meaning. They have not the spirit of 
Christ in them. 

The world 


undergoing 


indeed is 























IN DEFENSE OF THE OLD PARISH MISSION 


change with a new civilization in the 
making. Where it leads, God alone 
knows. But this we do know, that, 
however much man may contest it, the 
purchase price of salvation has been set 
by Christ. His demands admit of no 
mitigation, change, or supplement. And 
the priesthood in all ranks and dignity 
must present it as it is. The courageous, 
uncompromising preacher who is willing 
to face opposition for a politic not pleas- 
ing to liberal trend can readily be 
pilloried for his effort. Christ was. 
Rightly, then, we should expect the 
missionary to confine sermon content 
to building up theological virtues, using 
the setting of eternal truths, within the 
mystique of Christ’s sacred Passion. 
Let there be no medieval harangue; no 
bombastic utterance; no attempt at 
shock and horror picturization aping 
the TV vogue; no rhetorical vulgarities; 
no silly anecdotes purely for the sake 
of a laugh. So much serious work needs 
to be done. Souls are at stake. Souls 
and the Savior must be brought to- 
gether, else it is no mission. If it be 
the missionary’s duty (and it is) to 
strengthen the faith, to lend his best 
effort to bring peace into the home, to 
untangle spiritual problems, to reclaim 
fallen-aways, and to extend the hand 
of Christ to non-Catholies, there re- 
mains no time for pointless frivolities. 


A PROGRAM 


As stated above, the pastor is sales 
manager and should be sold on the 
possible benefits of the mission; other- 
wise, the missionary is left to forage 
for himself, and vacant pews will stare 
in silent mockery. Since the mission is 
supposed to be a spiritual exercise well 
outside ordinary parish routine, the 
deep concern of pastor and local clergy 
will communicate itself to the people, 
and they will catch its spirit. The 
whole parish can stand a refreshment 


of ideas and conscience awakening, so 
the pastor’s first interest lies in getting 
his people to the mission. 

Three phases may be set to an antici- 
pated fruitful mission: a) a detailed, 
well-organized census by which every 
soul within parish boundaries is con- 
tacted; b) the mission following closely 
upon completion of census; ¢) the fol- 
low-up. The pastor has thus brought 
into focus the real picture of his par- 
ish—the highlights and the shadows. 
He is in a position to plan or re-plan his 
work, knowing better now where pres- 
sures are called for. 

Is this asking too much? The divi- 
dends are so great that one must answer 
unhesitantly, No! Census-taking is a 
must in every parish. This census 
would be more thorough, having as 
immediate purpose invitation to the 
mission. Our Lord begs us for the 
fallen-aways, even though they may not 
know it and care less. The net, or 
seine, method of catch, instead of setting 
lobster pots, is employed to bring them 
to Church, if only for a specified time. 
With God’s help, the sorting, classify- 
ing, and qualifying will be entrusted to 
him who conducts the mission. Then 
the pastor with his curates takes over 
to bring forward to fuller fruit the spirit 
of Christ in his people, and his mission 
has been successful. Is this asking too 
much of all concerned? 

Recently I came upon the work of a 
young pastor, formerly an assistant in 
a parish of 3,000 souls, the only parish 
in a city of 23,000 population. Within 
a period of 28 months this priest, as 
assistant, had validated 49 marriages, 
with at least 50 per cent of the non- 
Catholic partners becoming Catholics. 
At the time of his promotion to pas- 
torate there were close to 250 cases he 
was working on. He is currently doing 
a like work in his new charge. 
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HOW FILL THE PEWS? 


The question mark looms large when 
it comes to filling the pews. This be- 
comes a repeated challenge to pastor 
and missionary. Both desire a crowded 
church throughout the mission, a busy 
confessional, but actually, almost 
without exception, the preacher faces a 
rather small portion of the flock, rated 
at about 25 per cent. Ingenious schemes 
have been devised to attract, and with 
varying success. Group missions simul- 
taneously in all city parishes, or over a 
diocesan area, have been and are being 
tried. It is an effort to create a gen- 
eral and sustained missionmindedness 
for a given period. Then there is a 
novel and practical technique of having 
“Sunday missions,” which means four 
to six Sundays devoted to intensive 
mission sermons, with between-Sundays 
exercises of various types and for diff- 
ent classes. By the closing Sunday ev- 
eryone will have had the benefit of mis- 
sion sermons and confession. The 
churches have been filled, even though 
the audience may be called captive. 
Both methods are somewhat unusual 
and of infrequent occurrence. Too 
much man-power is needed and so 
widely-spaced is the concerted drive 
that its repetition must perforce be at 
long intervals. 








SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


Ordinarily the pastor is the one to 
decide to have a mission for his parish- 
ioners. Canon Law (C. 1349) places a 
minimum period in which a mission 
must be held. The pastor has the choice 
of frequency within that period, subject 
to the bishop’s approval, of the season, 
and of the missionary. He knows what 
he wants and what he may expect. Let 
it be repeated: so much of what he 
wants and expects will depend largely 
upon himself. 

When fittingly appraised, the pastor 
regards the mission as his service to his 
people in which he takes active part. 
He gets the mission under way by elicit- 
ing cooperation from the whole parish, 
but, once in motion, the pastor is still 
needed to supervise, observe, counsel, 
and edify the congregation by his pres- 
ence. Attending evening services in 
sanctuary does not embarrass the 
speaker; rather, he relishes it because 
it gives tone and more solemnity to the 
mission. The congregation, in turn, be- 
comes more interested and attentive, 
and greatly edified by having the pastor 
there with them. 

No, the mission within the parish has 
not seen its day to be relegated to the 
archives of past glories. It still fills a 
much needed spiritual function in every 
parish. 





| If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving in money and 
| an assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you have 
knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 3) your 


old address. 
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Women! 


While the theme is a familiar one, 
it is neither as funny as some humorists 
make it nor so insoluble as some econo- 
mists maintain. In the U.S., the prob- 
lem of women at work has special sig- 
nificance in view of the fact that one 
third of all the jobs in the nation are 
held by women, one half of whom are 
married. The total figure is about 22,- 
000,000, and they occupy all the cate- 
gories in the census reports. Less plain 
than such statistics is the net result on 
American family life, and the historians 
of social evolution are at some future 
date going to let the world know some- 
thing of the consequences of a system 
that encourages (or makes necessary) 
the wide employment of mothers and 
Wives in industry. 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
direct connection between the threat- 
ened disintegration of our traditional 
familial pattern and the time, interest, 
and strength used by women in finan- 
cially gainful employment, the role nor- 
mally undertaken by men. Write Zim- 
merman-Cervantes in Marriage and the 
Family (p. 340): “It is suicide or slav- 
ery for women to subscribe to the ma- 
terialistic-evolutionary hypothesis that 
woman is just a small man.” 





Addressing himself specifically to 
working mothers, Pope John XXIII 
recently declared that mothers who 
take jobs outside the home run into 
trouble in fulfilling their basic duties 
even though they gain economic ad- 
vantages. As reported in L’Osservatore 
Romano (N. 286 [30.554]), the Holy 
Father said: “The family is a gift of 
God and it implies a vocation which 
comes from on high... 

“Tt is necessary to face up to the 
reality of facts that show there will be 
an ever larger movement of women to- 
ward jobs and employment which can 
make them economically independent 
and free of need. But if the economic 
independence of women has advantages, 
how many problems arise to confront 
woman’s basic mission, which is the 
molding of new creatures!” 

The Pontiff stressed the woman’s role 
as wife, and the need for her in the home 
when the husband returns from “long 
hours of absence, seeking recompense 
for the barrenness and monotony sur- 
rounding him.” He added that women 
have a voice in the house to which all 
listen . . . only God knows the good 
brought about by this voice and the 
usefulness it has had for the Church 
and human society. 
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Concluded the Pope: “She must 
not abdicate her position in the face of 
the responsibilities which the rearing 
of children entails.” 


World War II’s Saint? 


Out of the immense evil and insane 
destructiveness of the last war, there 
must have emerged untold goodness and 
genuine sanctity. We've heard of hero- 
ism in battle; of boundless self-sacri- 
fice on the part of some; of dogged cour- 
age against overwhelming odds; of as- 
tonishing capacity to suffer in the cause 
of patriotism. The story of one man, 
a priest, has begun to unfold before the 
eyes of the Christian world, because he 
manifested in a special way the highest 
qualities men look for in a Catholic 
priest and also because he is somehow 
a magnificent symbol of the millions of 
little people who never carried arms; 
of the smaller group who never allowed 
hate to dominate their souls even in 
the crucible of suffering as war’s inno- 
cent victims. He stands, too, for the 
thousands of humanly helpless civilian 
prisoners who were exposed to the bar- 
barism of Nazi concentration camps 
and perished there. His name is Max- 
imilian Mary Kolbe, O.F.M.Conv. We 
trust that you will indulge our account, 
brief it will be, of the extraordinary life 
and death of this man. It happens that 
he, too, was a Conventual Franciscan, 
but beyond that he was a priest of God, 
and our present reason for writing of 
him is that his cause for beatification 
and canonization has been formally in- 
troduced and signed by Pope John 
XXIII (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, LII, 
pp. 916-918). 

The Super Dubio document contained 
in AAS sets the tone of the cause when 
in its opening words it quotes Christ: 
“This is the greatest love a man can 
show, that he should lay down his life 
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for his friends” (John 15, 13). This 
wonderful charity, continues the docu- 
ment, was taught by our Lord in His 
words and deeds and was left to His 
disciples as their inheritance and con- 
stitutes the special mark by which they 
are known even during these days of 
false doctrines and corrupt morals. It 
was this charity which radiated so 
marvelously in the life (and death) of 
Maximilian Kolbe. 

Then follows a summary of the bi- 
ography of this servant of God. Born 
in Poland in 1894, he entered the re- 
ligious life in 1911 and was ordained 
to the priesthood at Rome in 1918. His 
scholastic career was outstanding, but 
he was especially noted for his love of 
the Blessed Mother. Just prior to his 
ordination he founded the Militia of 
Mary Immaculate which is now a 
world-wide pious union with full eec- 
clesiastical approval. He returned to 
Poland after ordination and joined a 
teaching post with a zealous apostolate, 
establishing a large number of Militia 
organizations. 

The movement grew phenomenally, 
and in 1927 the founder of the Militia 
built a “city” of religious and called it 
Niepokalanow: “The City of the Im- 
maculate.” It became the largest re- 
ligious community in the world with 
some seven: hundred “citizens,” all 
priests and brothers, dedicated to the 
spread of devotion to Mary through the 
press, radio, the cinema, etc. 

In 1930, Fr. Maximilian went to 
Japan where he commenced a similar 
project at Nagasaki which flourishes to- 
day and was preserved, seemingly al- 
most by miracle, when the city was 
A-bombed. He later went to India and 
established a third center of the Im- 
maculate. In 1936, his never-robust 
health growing worse, he returned to 
Poland to head his original City. Three 
years later, disaster struck. Niepokala- 
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now was virtually destroyed by the 
Nazis and Fr. Maximilian was arrested. 
Released for a time from captivity, he 
recommenced the BMV apostolate and 
also made Mary’s City into a hospital 
and asylum for thousands of refugees, 
mostly Jews. 

From then on the story is one of a life 
that was simply consumed in love for 
God and fellowmen. In February, 1941, 
he was again arrested and later trans- 
ferred to the dreadful prison camp of 
Oswiecim. Witnesses who knew him 
there speak of his untiring generosity 
toward his fellow-captives and of his 
unslackened zeal for his beloved aposto- 
late, even amid such surroundings. His 
life was climaxed with a wonderful act 
of charity. A hostage among the Polish 
prisoners was chosen for execution after 
an escape by some other prisoners. 
This man, an officer, came to Fr. Max- 
imilian to seek help. The priest went to 
the commandment of the camp and of- 
fered to die in place of the hostage, a 
young man with a family. The offer 
was accepted. 

The servant of God was confined to 
a starvation bunker with nine others. 
At the end of two weeks he was the sole 
one yet alive—two weeks spent in his 
poor efforts to aid and console his fel- 
low-sufferers and in the most intense 
prayer. On the vigil of the Assumption, 
1941, he was given an injection of acid 
and his life flickered out. His body 
was cremated. 

Interest, knowledge, veneration, and 
graces have all increased remarkably 
over the intervening years, and a large 
number of cardinals and bishops, in ad- 
dition to very many of the faithful, have 
petitioned the Church to consider the 
cause of Fr. Maximilian Kolbe. Its 
introduction, herein reported, has re- 
ceived wide publicity in all quarters and 
we are honored to report it. It is very 
possible, under God, that this simple 


and devoted Franciscan priest, whose 
grandeur lies in a child-like love for 
Mary and unflagging charity for others, 
will emerge as the first canonized saint 
of the Second World War. 


Rules for a Dialogue 


While most sincere Christians would 
indeed wish to see a closer union among 
all men who stand with Christ as 
against those who are united to strug- 
gle against Him, the ultimate sad truth 
is that full union is a long, long way 
off. “We could all live together as good 
Christians if we’d all agree to be athe- 
ists,” goes an old saw. Of course, there 
is at least the immense advantage in 
the case of the “separated brethren”— 
they believe in the rights of God and 
the duties of man, and are convinced 
that Christ and His teachings represent 
the very best statement of those rights 
and duties. 

There is reason to hope that the 
forthcoming Vatican II will serve, to 
some extent at least, to attract non- 
Catholie thought more toward Rome as 
the center of Christian unity. It will 
also remind Catholics of the tragedy of 
disunion and of the extent the Church 
is prepared to go to help bridge the gap. 
At the same time, the over-eager parti- 
sans of the dialogue will, we believe, 
have reason to temper their enthusiasm 
for the great progress sometimes held 
out as destined to follow from talking 
things over with Protestants. 

A “Theological Week” was recently 
held in Turin and it was devoted to the 
questions connected with the scheduled 
Ecumenical Council’s probable impact 
on union through charity. While the 
role of charity is of the highest impor- 
tance, yet reunion of all the Christian 
churches to the Mother-Church must be 
one that stems from a unity of truth be- 
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fore all else (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 
290 [30.558] ). 

The recent visit to Rome of Dr. 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
ported in this column, has served to dis- 
sipate some of the foggy thinking on the 
subject of reunion by drawing forth 
pointed explanations on “the dialogue” 
(under whatever names it may go) 
from eminent authorities in the field of 
theological-ecumenism. Let’s listen to 
no less an authority than Cardinal Bea, 
President of the Secretariat for relations 
with non-Catholic Christians, an organ- 
izatjon established by John XXIII in 
view of Vatican II. The Cardinal’s 
principles are as clear as they are posi- 
tive. They make “must” reading for 
anyone interested in reunion, and were 
set forth in Civilta Cattolica. 

A first principle concerns absolute 
fidelity to Catholic doctrine on the part 
of Catholics; unity of Christians can- 
not be built on any betrayal of the full 
truth because unity itself is first of all 
“unity in the faith and in the full 
knowledge of the Son of God.” This 
love for truth is an obligation in con- 
science for everyone, and for Catholics 
it means a special character of fidelity 
to our Lord as the divine Founder of the 
Church. And the Church, for her part, 
does not deliver to mankind some “dis- 
covery” she has made about God, for 
the Church’s office is simply to deliver 
to men the truths Christ has entrusted, 
acting always as a witness to Him. 

Cardinal Bea further reminds us of 
the essential principle of charity, a love 
we owe to our separated brothers ac- 
cording to the teaching of the encylical 
of Pius XII, Mediator Dev: all men who 
are validly baptized become members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. It is on 
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this principle that John XXIII ad- 
dresses Christians as “brothers,” and 
even as “sons” in his encyclical Ad Petri 
cathedram. 

These two principles: of loyality to 
Catholic truth and of fraternal charity 
to one’s fellow-Christians, create a situ- 
ation requiring great delicacy when 
persons high in different Churches come 
together for conversations touching 
matters of faith. In these cases, ex- 
plained Cardinal Bea, Catholics are 
under the obligation not only of holding 
fast to the truths of Christ’s teaching as 
a sacred heritage, but also of avoiding 
any ambiguity, for ambiguity will harm 
the faith both of those who are visibly 
united to the Church and of those who 
are among the visibly separated breth- 
ren. 

“The Church must avoid taking up 
any attitude which might give rise to 
doubts about faith, or might encourage a 
certain false indifferentism which, 
stressing the common points which the 
faith of one has with the faith of a group 
of non-Catholic Christians, fails to point 
out the differences,” wrote His Emi- 
nence. Then he added: “If this care of 
the Church in guarding the integrity of 
the dogma and faith of her children 
sometimes causes her to act with se- 
verity, it does not follow that this ac- 
tion of hers must be carried out in a 
brusque fashion, suspiciously, or in any 
way in contrast with her function as a 
mother and with charity towards the 
separated brethren.” 

These principles offer very practi- 
cable ground-rules for anyone who is in 
a position to carry out something in the 
way of a dialogue, which word, by the 
way, means “a conversation,” not “an 
argument.” 
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forced to fight each other—sometimes 
by the hundreds—to make a Roman 
holiday. Men fought each other with 
battle axes, pitchforks, and daggers; 
they fought not for a money prize, but 
for their very lives. Or slaves and wild 
beasts were pitted against each other in 
the arena in a battle to the death. 


THEN CAME CHRISTIANITY 


But then Christ rose from the dead. 
Christ’s spirit in the course of the years 
became in large part the spirit of the 
Grecian and Roman worlds and the 
weakness of the poor man, the innocence 
of the child, were given divine protec- 
tion. Christ had Himself been a help- 
less infant. Christ had Himself been a 
poor working man. And now He had 
risen to be the Lord of creation and the 
Judge of the world. Christ then said to 
him who would abuse the poor and the 
weak: “As you do unto the least of 
these my brethren, you do it unto me.” 
The God-man identified Himself with 
the last and the least and became his 
protector. 

We, the followers of Christ, thrill with 
pride at the change Christ brought into 
the world. We thrill that a kindliness, 
a friendliness, a respect for the little 
ones of this world came into the world 
through the resurrection of Christ and 
the triumph of His spirit such as this 
world had never known. But too often 
we forget that His way must be our 
way, and His spirit must be our spirit. 
We forget too often that as we treat the 
most rejected, the most abandoned of 
our fellow men, so we are treating Him. 
We forget that Christ was giving us an 
example when He told us: “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” Christ’s 
way of respecting human kind, He tells 
us, must be our way. The truth that 
Christ speaks of human kind must be 
our truth. 
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WE ARE “THE PROBLEM,” 
NOT THE NEGRO 


Let us take-just one example of what 
it must mean for us to take on the spirit 
of Christ in today’s America. Much of 
the world now stands aghast at the 
struggle now going on in America of a 
distressed race to rise to a position of 
self-respect and to develop those powers 
that Almighty God gave them. During 
their entire experience in America of 
more than three hundred years they 
have been either no citizens at all or 
only second-class citizens. As a result, 
their self-respect has often been broken 
and their conduct has suffered. “Teach 
a child to despise himself and to feel 
rejected, and you have a problem child. 
Teach a race to despise itself and to 
feel rejected, and you have a problem 
race.” How unfair, then, to condemn a 
people for conduct that is so clearly the 
consequence of the conditions we have 
forced upon them. Can we not apply to 
their situation these lines from a song 
of many years ago: 


You made me what I am today, I 
hope you're satisfied! 

You dragged and 
dragged me down, 

Till the heart within me died. 


dragged and 


One of the great handicaps which 
the colored race within our midst has 
suffered has been the lack of those re- 
ligious aids Our Lord meant for all. He 
had told us, “Going therefore, teach ye 
all nations,” but the colored within our 
very midst have been left almost en- 
tirely outside the Church of Christ. 
Hardly one in forty of them belongs to 
that Church which gives to poor sinners 
the absolution of Christ, then receives 
the penitent at the altar rail to give 
him the Bread of Life. And even the 
one in forty who belongs to our Church 
is too often doubtful of his welcome. 
As one fine colored girl convert writes 
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THANK GOD FOR “CONFESSION”! 


of her life among us: “I feel so lonely 
in the Catholic Church that the floor 
of our confessional must be wet with my 
tears. But no one seems to care.” 

And yet, despite the terrible handi- 
vaps the colored suffer, even among us, 
we find splendid examples of virtue 
among them. Some of their young men 
find their way into the priesthood and 
are a credit to their calling. And we 
have three orders of colored Sisters 
among us here in the United States. 
And they are the same splendid re- 
ligious women, the glory of the Church, 
as our white Sisters. Christ gives the 
grace of vocation without regard for 
the color of one’s skin. Even in 
troubled Africa, amid the turmoil of 
many only half-civilized tribes, we find 
2,000 native clergy, 5,000 native Sisters, 
and a hierarchy of 30 native bishops 
headed by their splendid native cardi- 
nal. That is how Christ himself has 
honored this people! 

In our own country, Christ is calling 
the colored Church. 
Those working in colored communities 


masses to his 


tell us there is no element in America 
so eager for conversion. But they must 
The Sacred 


Congregation for the Propagation of 


be assured of a welcome. 


the Faith, speaking of the March 1950 
mission intention, solemnly declared 
that “The major obstacle to the con- 
version of the American Negro is the 
attitude of white Catholics themselves 

. So deep and so universal among 
American Negroes is the feeling on 
this point . . . that any thought of a 
wide, general conversion of the Ne- 
groes to the Catholic Church is an illu- 
sion until and unless the attitude of 
American Catholics—clergy and laity 
—is completely purified . . .” 


WE MUST RISE 
TO CHRIST’S SPIRIT 


And, let us remember, there is only 
one Church of Christ. And membership 
in that Church is obligatory. It is not 
enough that we cease to discourage the 
Negro’s conversion. We must be posi- 
tive about seeking it. “As you do unto 
the least of these my brethren, you do 
it unto me.” Christ identifies himself 
with the last and the least. It is 
blasphemy to even suspect that Christ, 
in calling to conversion, would draw a 
color line. We ourselves must “put on 
Christ.” That’s what it means for us to 
learn the lesson that Easter has to teach. 
We must rise to the Christ spirit with 
the risen Christ. 


Thank God for ‘‘Confession”’! 


Low Sunday 


“Receive ye the Holy Spirit: whose sins ye shall forgive, they are forgiven them” 
(Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Sacramental confession is made as to 
Christ. 
(2) The confessor is a physician, a healer of 
souls. 
(3) Confession satisfies the soul’s deep need. 


The sacrament of penance is one of 





the greatest of the sacraments. Some 
of the others can be received only once 
in a lifetime. This sacrament—‘the 
second plank in a shipwreck”—can be 
received again and again, as often as 
there is need. 

Non-Catholies often think the sacra- 
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ment of penance—confession—an in- 
human burden on poor human nature. 
They say they will confess only to God. 
They can then raise their eyes to the 
cold, starry skies and hope that Some- 
one up there is listening and that that 
Someone cares. They feel terribly alone 
in their sins, with no help as to what to 
confess, or how; and no word of forgive- 
ness. 

We Catholics, who use confession 
often, know it is helpful and consoling. 
We, too, confess our sins to God, but 
through the priest. The priest is the 
ambassador of Christ, and he gives us 
absolution in Christ’s name. Christ 
established confession in that way, and 
His way is good. And so, when we go 
to confession, our attitude is much like 
that of certain well-trained little Span- 
ish girl, making her first confession. 
When the priest drew back the slide, 
she introduced herself, saying, “I am 
Joachina, and you are Jesus Christ.” 


CONSOLING POWER OF THE PRIEST 


Besides being commissioned by Christ 
to hear confessions, the priest has been 
trained during long years to heal souls 
as a physician is trained to heal bodies. 
He can then tell us clearly just what we 
must do to make a good confession. He 
tells us that we need confess only known 
mortal sins that we know were never 
previously confessed. He tells us, too, 
what it means to be sorry for our sins. 
With the great St. Teresa of Avila, he 
tells us that “If you are firmly deter- 
mined not to sin again, do not doubt 
that you are sorry for your sins.” We 
confess, then, like little children, re- 
membering that Christ has warned, 
“Unless you enter heaven as little chil- 
dren, you shall not enter it at all.” 
After confession we don’t need to worry 
as to whether we confessed properly. 
Little children do their duty when they 
act obediently. We have confessed 
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obediently, and the responsibility for 
the whole confession rests with the con- 
fessor. We receive absolution with the 
faith that little Joachina received her 
own absclution, and we walk out of the 
confessional convinced that we are in 
the grace of God. Now we ean go out 
under that open sky and raise our eyes, 
and it no longer seems cold and distant. 
We know that God has heard our sins 
through His priest and has given us His 
own absolution. 

After confession, instead of being 
haunted by doubts of forgiveness, we 
remember the promise of the Prophet 
Isaias, speaking with divine authority: 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be made white as snow.” We are 
reminded, too, that a holy bishop (John 
Lancaster Spalding) has said, “What- 
ever my past has been, I can still do my 
best; and neither God nor man can ask 
more from me.” Finally, we have the 
consolation of knowing (with the Vener- 
able Mother Stuart) that “We can use 
all of our past in the service of God, 
even our sins.” Those sins can make me 
more humble, more patient, more under- 
standing, more loyally Catholic for the 
great gift of confession. 


“CONFESSION IS GOOD 
FOR THE SOUL” 


Today even many Protestant minis- 
ters are coming to see the great help 
to be had through confession. As the 
pastor of the Rockefeller Baptist 
Church of New York (Harry Emerson 
Fosdick) once said, “When a Catholic 
would take his mental troubles to his 
priest, a Protestant would go to a psy- 
choanalyst or like specialist . . . The 
confessional which Protestantism 
throws out the door is coming back 
through the window.” Some ministers, 
especially high-church Episcopalians 
and Lutherans, urge their parishioners 
to go to confession to them. These min- 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH NOT PROUD, BUT UNIQUE 


isters know that even unbelieving psy- 
chiatrists testify to the healing powers 
of confession, even if they believe noth- 
ing of absolution. They know that such 
a great psychiatrist as the non-Catholic 
Frenchman, Pierre Janet, paid our con- 
fession this tribute: “Regular confes- 
sion might have been instituted by some 
mental specialists of genius . . . Con- 
fession acts upon all states of despond- 
ency like a healing balm to pacify 
troubles and quicken dying hopes.” 
The greatest of American psychologists, 
William James of Harvard, adds, “For 
one who confesses, shams are over and 
realities have begun . . . He lives at 
least on a basis of veracity.” 


THANK GOD FOR THIS SACRAMENT! 


All of us, to some degree or other, 
are likely to take somewhat of a 


We all find it hard 
to face life like an adult. 


neurotic attitude. 
We have our 
misunderstandings within the home and 
We tend to blame 
them for things we know, and to suspect 
a lot more. We make a litany of their 
wrongs against us, but seem unconscious 
that they could make their complaints 
about us. If both we and they would 
go frequently to confession, confess our 
own sins, and firmly determine to be 
done with them, life would be happier 


with our friends. 


for us all. 

Let us thank God, then, for the sacra- 
ment of penance, and prove our thank- 
fulness by using it often. We will use 
it with all faith, in the spirit again of 
that child who reminded her confessor: 
“T am Joachina, and you are Jesus 
Christ.” 


Catholic Church Not Proud, but Unique 


Second Sunday after Easter 


“Other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice, and there shall be but one flock and one shepherd” (Gospel). — 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Catholic “intolerance” made necessary 
by Christ’s founding. 

(2) Other Christians are His sheep because 
their churches retained some Catho- 
lic teachings. 

(3) Our Catholic duty is to lead them by 
example to the one true Church. 


Protestants often complain that the 
Catholic Church is intolerant because it 
won’t sit down with them and talk over 
their interests and differences on terms 
of equality. They wouldn’t object to 
us having our own Church if we would 
act like any other of the hundreds of 
churches that call themselves Christian. 
In this, these Protestants are like the 





pagan Romans of old in their attitude 
toward infant Christianity. The pag- 
ans did not throw Christians to the lions 
because the Christians had a God of 
their own. The pagans persecuted the 
Christians because the Christians de- 
nied the Roman gods. Those first 
Christians were intolerant, as are we 
Catholies today. 


CATHOLICS ARE WHAT CHRIST 
TOLD THEM TO BE 


The reason for our intolerance is the 
Catholic idea of the nature of the 
Chureh. The Church is what she was 
made by Christ. What kind of church 
was it that Christ established? Did He 
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establish one and only one clearly de- 
fined Church, and did He give men a 
sure way of finding it? Or did He just 
impart a sort of “spirit” —something like 
the Golden Rule—and let people give 
that spirit the form that most appealed 
to them? In answer to that question 
the Catholic Church studies the docu- 
ments of divine revelation, the Sacred 
Scriptures. Those Scriptures show 
Christ forming a small body of men to 
whom He gave a very precise commis- 
sion: “Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations.” But what were they to teach? 
Something very definite, or just a sort 
of state of mind? As to this, Christ was 
very positive: ‘Teach ye whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” In other words, 
Christ had already given them a body 
of doctrine to be taught. And He made 
the acceptance of that doctrine oblig- 
atory, since He added, “He that be- 
lieves and is baptized shall be saved. 
He that believeth not shall be con- 
demned.” 

But it would have been unfair to con- 
demn hearers for not believing unless 
the teachings were infallibly true. Is 
there any evidence that Christ gave His 
teaching body the power to teach infal- 
libly, without error? There we see 
Christ singling out one of his chosen 
teachers, one Simon, the fisherman. 
When He first saw Simon, Christ pre- 
dicted that Simon would one day be 
called Peter, meaning a rock. Now in 
establishing His Church and in provid- 
ing for the future teaching of His doc- 
trine, Christ fulfilled His prediction. 
He said, “Simon, thou art a rock; and 
upon this rock I shall build my church. 
And the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’”’ Christ promised, too, “I 
shall be with you all days. . .” 





ONE ROCK; ONE CHURCH; 
ONE TRUTH 


That is why the Catholic Church can- 
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not sit down with the hundreds of Prot- 
estant churches on terms of equality. 
Christ established one Church, with the 
unity and solidity that comes from 
building it on one rock, and He prom- 
ised to remain with it forever. Catho- 
lies don’t refuse to cooperate with Prot- 
estant church efforts because we think 
we are better than Protestants. We just 
have a different concept of what Christ 
did when He established a church. We 
think that Christ established one and 
only one. To that Church He gave a 
body of doctrine and a teaching author- 
ity, built upon that rock. The Catholic 
Chureh, then, is convinced that 
alone has the fullness of truth. 
does not deny that the Protestant 
churches have a part of the truth. 
After all, they broke away from the 
Catholic Church and took something 
with them. But none of them has all 
the truth; none of them is built upon 
that rock. And none of them has the 
promise, or even claims to have the 
promise, of infallible teaching. 


she 
She 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT” CHURCHES 

Because the Protestant churches have 
retained some of the Christian truth 
and seek to unite themselves to Christ, 
Christ can call their followers His own: 
“Other sheep I have that are not of this 
fold.” But He is not content that they 
should remain outside the fold. ““Them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear 
my voice, and there shall be but one 
flock and one shepherd.” 

How shall our Protestant friends 
come to know the Catholie Church as 
Christ’s own unique church? Largely 
through the example of our Catholic 
laity. Our priests and religious they 
seldom see or get to know very well. 
But the Catholic laity are their compan- 
ions of every day. If the Catholic 
Church is uniquely Christian, Catholics 
should be uniquely Christlike. Of them 
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CHRISTIAN LIVING NO “BEDS OF ROSES” 


in a special way it should be true, as St. 
Paul said, “I live now, not I but Christ 
liveth in me.” Whether you realize it 
or not, the eyes of your Protestant 
neighbors are upon you. Many of them 
are doubtful about their own church 
and half unconsciously looking for a 
better. They half realize that they are 
incapable of forming a religion for 
themselves by private interpretation. 
They realize the need and the absence 
of guidance. As the convert Cardinal 
Newman said of the church of his 
youth: “Do you realize it would take 
a lifetime to find out what the Anglican 
church believes on anything?” Many 
Protestants today have deep within 
themselves the longing, “Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” They don’t 
want to belong to a religion that needs 
them to correct it. They want a reli- 
gion that can answer to their prayer, 
“Lead, kindly light!” It is not enough 


‘for them that their chureh should be 


right when they are right. They want 
a chureh that is right when they are 
wrong. 


THE SOUL YOU SAVE 
MAY BE YOUR OWN 


Some even of their Protestant min- 
isters confess how confused they are, 
and their churches with them. One of 
those ministers has described the condi- 
tion of his church in these lines of child- 


ish verse: 


I think I am a muffin man; but I 
haven’t got a bell, 

I haven’t got the muffin things that 
muffin people sell. 

I think I am postman. No, I think I 
am a tram! 

I’m feeling kind of funny, and I don’t 
know what I am. 

So, round about and round about and 
round about I go! 


Yes, “Other sheep I have that are not 
of this fold: them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be but one flock and one shep- 
herd.” Christ has deigned to need our 
aid in that shepherding. We must not 
scatter when He would gather. The 
soul you save may be your own! 


Christian Living No ‘‘Bed of Roses” 


Third Sunday after Easter 


“You shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Followers of Christ must expect hard- 
ships. 
(2) We have His promise of help in bearing 
them. 
(3) Eternity the only answer to the “why” 
of pain. 


No Christian need be surprised if his 
life contains much of sorrow. After all, 
the Christian is to walk in the footsteps 
of Christ. And Christ didn’t go the 
easy way. He was born in a cave and 
laid ina manger. He lived a secant and 





laborious life, with crude tools fashion- 
ing, for little pay, simple implements to 
satisfy the needs of the poor. He spent 
his publie years trudging up and down 
Palestine in wind and rain, with no 
home of His own: “The foxes have 
their holes and the birds of the air nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not whereon 
to lay his head.” He had the humilia- 
tion of rejection by His own people and 
betrayal—for a price—by a loved disci- 
ple. “He came unto his own and his 
own received him not.” Those He had 
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come to save, destroyed Him, and left 
Him lying in another’s tomb. 


WE ARE PROMISED HARDSHIPS 


If, then, the follower of Christ finds 
himself in poverty, he need not be sur- 
prised. True, Christ expects us to help 
one another, so that no one of us should 
be in actual want while another has an 
abundance. But if, through the though- 
lessness or the selfishness of men, we are 
left in want, Christ has not left us with- 
out an example. During the last great 
depression the poor among us frequently 
had much to bear. We heard such 
stories as that of the child in school, 
evidently in great distress. The teacher 
begged the little one to tell what was 
the matter. Only at long last came the 
answer: “Today wasn’t my day to eat 
breakfast.” The experience was excep- 
tional for our country, but it is the 
ordinary way of life among millions 
around the world. 

Then, too, we have the sick poor, 
swamped by the costs of modern medi- 
cine. Call to mind an elderly wife and 
mother now lying stricken with a linger- 
ing heart condition. Medical and nurs- 
ing costs mount sky high and without 
end. The family savings have been laid 
away by the dimes and quarters. Now 
they are being drawn upon as though 
they were endless. There is hardly such 
a thing as decent poverty in the face of 
the nightmare of medical and hospital 
expense. Relatives may gladly give 
their all, but for the sick themselves in- 
valid years of agonizing poverty are a 
frightful burden. 

Far greater than the sorrow of sick- 
ness and, of course, death is the sorrow 
that comes from sins and shame. The 
child who has been raised with all care 
falls into evil ways and turns to a life 
of shame. A respected family finds it- 
self given ghastly headlines in the press. 
Or a son or daughter, even after a Cath- 
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olic education, marries out of the 
Church and is living deprived of the 
sacraments, in the enmity of Almighty 
God. Perhaps it had been thought that 
marriage with this particular person 
could be arranged within the Church, 
but finally word comes that such a 
marriage is impossible. The Catholic 
party rebels, asks in defiance, “What 
has the Catholic Church ever done for 
me?” and another family is left agoniz- 
ing. As one holy nun said regarding her 
brother, for long years living out of the 
Church, “Every time the convent tele- 
phone rings I fear that this is the word 
that my brother has died without the 
sacraments.” Yes, life has its sorrows 
at best. But, as today’s gospel tells us, 
“your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 
Christ who has given Himself to us as 


_a brother has given us His own mother. 


And, as we say to her in the Memorare: 
“Never was it known that anyone who 
fled to thy protection, implored thy help 
or sought thy intercession was left un- 
aided.” Never isa longtime! If never 
in the past has any one been so aban- 
doned by Our Blessed Mother, I surely 
shall not be the first. 


ETERNITY GIVES PERSPECTIVE 


Amid our trials and sufferings let us 
remember that nothing makes sense in 
this world unless it is viewed in the light 
of the next. Vice and dishonesty may 
seem to win the day for a time, but 
“soon it will be eternity.” The vice- 
ridden body will soon be the food of 
worms. As the poet says, 


Down in the earth, in the dark to fill 
The roots of grass, and daffodil. 


And the dishonest find, as you know, 
that “there are no pockets in a shroud.” 
“The only things we can take out of 
this world are the things our hands have 
Nothing is important 
It is eternity that 


given away.” 
that ends with time. 

















WISDOM IS NO UNIVERSITY PRODUCT 


gives perspective to life. “Eternity, 
thou pleasing, dreadful thought!” Yes, 
“You shall be sorrowful, but your sor- 
row shall be turned into joy.” The 


infinitely good God has an eternity in 
which to reward. “If all life has been 
a seeking, then all death will be a find- 
ing.” 


Wisdom Is No University Product 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


“When the spirit of truth is come, he will teach you all truth” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The most learned of this world often 
know little of the nezt. 
(2) The Holy Spirit gives great wisdom to 
holy souls. 
(3) Self-sacrificing life in the family makes 
for true wisdom. 


In our great secular universities to- 
day we have scientists whose knowledge 
of their limited field is amazing. They 
know incomparably more about that 
field than was ever known before. They 
have measured the heavens and found 
them broader and deeper than all com- 
prehension. And within the microscopic 
atom they have found a universe in 
miniature. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, scientists thought that matter was 
made up ultimately of small particles 
of matter—atoms—that were incapable 
of further division. But now those 
atoms have been blown to atoms!—and 
we have the glories of the sun and moon 
and stars reproduced there in the almost 
infinitely minute. 


OUR SCIENTISTS ARE NOT 
“OUT OF THIS WORLD” 


All those things and a thousand more 
our secular university professors know 
about matter and the things of this 
world. But of God and the soul, and 
of the world to come, many of those 
great scientists know nothing. As one 
of them explained, “To become eminent 





in science today one must work so hard 
and continuously at it that there is no 
time for religion.” A distinguished 
Protestant minister (Bernard Iddings 
Bell), who had associated with those 
scientists in our greatest secular uni- 
versities for a lifetime, said of them: “I 
have heard more astonishing absurdities 
about Christianity from grave dons in 
faculty clubs than in any other place 
where men and women of intelligence 
meet together. They were not with 
malice attacking Christianity. They 
were only talking ignorant nonsense 
about it.” 

The most learned scientists in our 
secular universities, then, are often mir- 
acles of learning about things that, as 
Scripture says, “Today are, and tomor- 
row are cast into the oven,” but about 
the eternal truths of religion many of 
them know less than the first-grade 
child in a parochial school. Ask the 
scientist where men come from, and 
what is their place in the universe, and 
the scientist is often at a loss. Ask 
the parochial-school child, and he will 
tell you: “God made me to love and 
honor and serve Him in this life and to 
be happy with him forever in the next.” 
The great scientist knows all those 
things that—in comparison with reli- 
gious truth—are not worth knowing. 
And if he dies in that condition, he may 
well have written on his tombstone: 
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Here lies the body of a man who 
went out of this world 
Before he knew why he was in it. 


SIMPLICITY OF WISDOM; 
WISDOM OF THE SIMPLE 


The truest wisdom does not come 
from laboratories. As Our Lord has 
said in today’s Gospel: “When the 
Spirit of Truth is come he will teach you 
all truth.” If you seek the truly wise, 
you will find them living the godly life, a 
life “white with sacrament.” The truly 
wise have learned to judge things in the 
light of eternity. They may not be able 
to give you learned speeches, but they 
will show you wisdom. Just as “God’s 
Ways are not our ways,” so neither are 
the ways of those wise and holy souls 
the ways of the world. They have a 
sense of values, a sense of prudence that 
this world does not know. And they 
‘an communicate their spirit to those 
who turn to them for guidance. 

This we often see among the holy 
Sisters in our convents. Here, for ex- 
ample, is one, the last child in a large 
family. While still young she was made 
superior of a great hospital, staffed 
largely by distinguished university pro- 
fessors. Her old mother was horrified. 
“The baby,” she exclaimed, “can’t run 
a hospital.’”’ But her youngest daughter 
had learned wisdom from the Holy 
Spirit and the example of the elders of 
her order. The consequence was that 
the hospital almost seemed to run itself. 
Those distinguished professors and doc- 
tors were honored at the association and 
they helped make the hospital a great 
success. 

But it is not only in convents that we 
find that wisdom taught by the Holy 


Spirit. We find it often in our own 
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Those mothers and fathers who 
sacrifice many of the privileges and 
pleasures of this world to live for and 
with their families—they are taught 
by God. You’ve heard the story of the 
social worker, eager to persuade a young 
mother to restrict the size of her family. 
Seeing the mother already knee-deep in 
children about her on the kitchen floor, 
the social worker remarked, “You must 
find it hard to do your work with all 
those children about you.” “Why, I 
couldn’t do it without them,” was the 
young mother’s surprised reply. 


homes. 
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TOWARD OUR 
“ETERNAL WELL-BEING” 


We find that God-given wisdom, too, 
among the aged who have for a lifetime 
lived their religion. You remember the 
story of the poor old woman, living 
alone with the daughter who was her 
only support. The daughter would have 
to leave home early in the morning and 
be gone all day. The old mother was 
too crippled with disease even to set foot 
upon the floor. But all day long she 
would lie there alone, saying her 
prayers. Her eyes were too dim for her 
to read, but all day long she would re- 
peat the prayer of the angels before the 
throne of God: “Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost.” 

A life of such virtue despite hardship 
and self-sacrifice has compensations 
that a life of self-indulgence does not 
know. For one thing, it gives us a feel- 
ing of “eternal well-being.” Moreover, 
Christ has promised the reward of an 
hundredfold, even in this life. ‘When 
the Spirit of Truth is come, he will teach 
you all truth,” making that life of the 
hundredfold possible. 
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The Exercise of Intellection 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


—_— Bitte! tells us that 
man on the sensory level of his being 
has certain processes in common with 
brute animals. These processes in- 
clude sensory cognition, as acquired 
through the mediation of the various 
external and internal senses, and sensu- 
ous appetency. It is due to the com- 
plexity of man’s nature that intellec- 
tual and volitional activities frequently 
intermingle with sensory function, so 
that we do not find it easy to exclude 
them, even when endeavoring to give 
a description of sensory function as 
such. Any discussion of the rational 
processes in man cannot exclude the 
sensory processes completely, for the 
rational processes presuppose the sen- 
sory processes as an antecedent requi- 
site condition. 


INTELLECT DEFINED 


We draw on Doctor Kelly? for his 
definition of intellect: “The intellect is 
the faculty of thought. It is the spirit- 
ual, cognitive power of the mind. The 
term intellect is derived from the Latin 
word intelligere (intus, ‘within,’ and 
legere, ‘to read’), which means to dis- 
cern. As the name indicates, the intel- 
lect is the faculty which discerns or 
recognizes the inner nature of things or 
the essence of things. This intellectual 
power of man brings within the range of 


‘The Whole Man, by Celestine N. Bittle, 
O.F.M.Cap. (Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee; 1945). 

* Educational Psychology, by William A. 
Kelly, Ph.D., Fourth Edition (Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee; 1956). 





human knowledge things above and 
beyond sense, recognizes in things sen- 
sible that which is suprasensible, and 
comprehends under the external ap- 
pearances the inner nature of things. 








Pastor, Editor of The Catholic Edu- 
cator, author of texts for schools, for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools in the 
Pittsburgh diocese, Msgr. Campbell is 
Vice-President General of N.C.E.A. 





The intellect is the power by which 
human knowledge is acquired. The 
function of the intellect is intellection 
or thought, which consists of three men- 
tal processes: the formation of ideas, 
judgment, and reasoning.” 

In his following paragraph he tells us 
that the intellect is substantial and 
spiritual in its nature; that its activity 
is spiritual or nonorganic, but that in- 
tellectual activities are extrinsically de- 
pendent on the body. Stimulation of 
a sense faculty is prerequisite for in- 
tellectual activity. The famous axiom, 
that there is nothing in the intellect 
which was not first in the senses, as- 
serts this sense origin of all thought. 
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The intellect in this life exists in union 
with the sense faculties; the action of 
the intellect requires the cooperation of 
the senses. 

It is universally recognized that in- 
tellection comprises three distinct proc- 
esses: the formation of ideas or con- 
cepts; the formation of judgments; and 
the formation of inferences. 

The concept or idea is the intellectual 
representation of a thing, and can be 
well expressed in the definition of that 
thing. 

We say that “Man is a rational ani- 
mal,” and thus give a satisfactory defi- 
nition of man. We can expand this 
definition by defining man as “a mate- 
rial, living, sentient, rational sub- 
stance.” In each of these definitions 
the idea is identical. 

The judgment is the pronouncement 
of agreement or disagreement between 
two ideas. Father Bittle gives us a 
sample in which simple declaratory 
sentences are used to show the use of 
concepts: “Oaks are trees” and “Birds 
are not mammals.” 

An inference is the reasoning process 
in which, from truths known, we con- 
clude to a truth previously unknown. 
Father Bittle gives a sample: “Fred 
weighs more than Jack, and Al weighs 
less than Jack; does Fred weigh more 
or less than Al?” He who reads will 
conclude that “Fred weighs more than 
Al” and “Al weighs less than Fred.” 
This is a very simple example of an 
inference. 


BEGINNING OF INTELLECTION 


Woodworth? leads us to a clearer un- 
derstanding of these matters by con- 
sidering the development of concepts in 
the little child. Until the child can 
talk, it is difficult to trace the develop- 





~ 8 Psychology, by Robert S. Woodworth 
(Henry Holt and Company, New York). 
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ment of his concepts, though he prob- 
ubly does some thinking and forms 
some concepts before he begins to talk. 
Very early he responds to the sight of 
a person by getting ready for what the 
person usually does to him, and as soon 
as he definitely anticipates what the 
person will do, he certainly has a rudi- 
mentary concept of that person. If he 
hears a thing drop to the floor, the nor- 
mal child will quickly show interest in 
the noise caused by the falling object. 
The mother who is in constant contact 
with her children will make note that 
her child can be interested in nothing 
else but the spoon or the cup that has 
just fallen to the floor. The child who 
takes note of the disappearance of the 
object, even though he may not be able 
to talk, is beginning to build up con- 
cepts. His concept of a thing centers 
around what he does with the thing and 
what it does to him. 

When he begins to _ understand 
words, his mastery of concepts im- 
proves quickly. Through his under- 
standing of conversation, even though 
he can take little part in it, he is pick- 
ing up the concepts current in his social 
environment. His growing vocabulary 
is the best proof of his skill in forming 
concepts. 

Woodworth further notes that inter- 
esting studies of children’s concepts of 
the physical world, between the ages of 
three and twelve, have been made by 
listening to their questions, by demon- 
strating physical phenomena, and by 
quizzing the children. Our psycholo- 
gist speaks of two streams of child’s 
thought on physical matters: an ani- 
mistic stream and a realistic or mecha- 
nistic stream. Those who deal with 
children realize that all of them are 
animists at certain stages; they are 
much given to ascribing conscious life 
to all natural objects or to nature in 
general. Animistically, the child reads 
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something akin to his own desires into 
natural phenomena that are outside his 
own field of practical activity. When 
these phenomena come within his field, 
he quickly learns the common proper- 
ties of physical objecis, such as weight 
and friction, and accepts them without 
question. ‘There is in the child as he 
matures a gradual development from 
animistic to more mechanistic concep- 
tions of nature. These changes take 
place at different ages, for 
dren progress in this respect much fas- 


some ¢ehil- 


ter than others. 

The child has difficulty in reaching 
objective concepts, a difficulty which is 
well illustrated in the case of the ap- 
parent motion of the sun or moon. Thic 
child sees the sun or moon move with 
him when he walks. It seems to him, 
“good, easy man,” that he makes them 
move or else that they follow him. 
This egocentric concept is flattering, 
for he exercises control beyond his 
fondest dreams. It is disconcerting 
when he finds that he does not exercise 
such wide control, that he is not the 
center of all things, but only a small 
element in the universe about him. 

As the child matures he learns that 
his concepts, if they are to be tools of 
successful thinking, must “work.” 
They have to work in the manipulation 
of objects and in conversation with 
other people; they are checked up by 
the physical environment and by the 
social environment. They must con- 
form with the accepted ideas of the 
group, and accord with the concepts of 
the culture in which he is growing up. 

FROM CONCEPT 

TO JUDGMENT... 

If our concepts are to result in any 
real increase of knowledge, states Doc- 
tor Siwek,* they must be coupled in a 

* Experimental Psychology, by Paul Siwek, 


Ph.D., Litt.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City; 1959). 
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judgment. Isolated, they teach us 
nothing. The mere concept “dog” con- 
veys no information. We feel prompted 
to ask, “What about the dog?” Only 
when the concept is joined to another in 
the judgment does any increase of 
knowledge occur: 

vertebrate animal.” 


e.g., “The dog is a 


Judgments do not all enjoy the same 
degree of certitude. Some I can ques- 
tion; others, like the first principles, I 
cannot seriously doubt. Among these 
first principles are the principles of 
identity, of contradiction, of sufficient 
reason, Of causality. The principle of 
identity states: “What is, is.” The 
principle of contradiction: “A thing 
‘annot be and not be (in the same re- 
spect) at the same time.” The princi- 
ple of sufficient reason: “‘Whatever ex- 
ists, has a sufficient reason for its exist- 
ence.” The principle of causality: 
“Whatever begins to exist, owes its ex- 
istence to an efficient cause.” The prin- 
ciple of causality is obviously a par- 
ticular application of the principle of 
sufficient reason. Besides these princi- 
ples which are common to all sciences, 
notes Siwek, each science has its own 
particular principles or axioms upon 
which it constructs systematic know]l- 
edge. 

Experience teaches us the inviolabil- 
ity of first principles. Even a young 
child asking its eternal “why?” is firmly 
convinced that nothing happens with- 
out a cause (the principle of causality), 
that a thing cannot be and not be at 
the same time (principle of contradic- 
tion). The very young child quickly 
grasps the necessity of the first princi- 
ples and needs no repeated experience 
to fix them in his memory. All that is 
required is to grasp the two terms 
clearly. To know for certain that the 
whole is greater than any of its parts 
it suffices to know what is meant by 
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whole and part. To demonstrate the 
necessity of the first principles to any- 
one, we try to help him see the rela- 
tionship between subject and predicate. 
We use examples (experience) only to 
illustrate a truth already contained in 
an analysis of the terms. 

These facts, says Doctor Siwek, ex- 
plain why we find the same unshake- 
able conviction regarding first princi- 
ples in old age and youth, in the learned 
and the simple. Try to convince a 
farmer that next week two cows multi- 
plied by 2 will equal 5. At first your 
farmer will think that he has not heard 
you correctly; if you repeat it, he will 
suspect there is a catch somewhere; if 
you claim to be serious, he will think 
that you have gone out of your head. 

A judgment, once formed, remains 
in the storehouse of memory, and can 
be reproduced on future occasions with- 
out any new investigation of its truth. 
Recall of a previous inquiry is sufficient. 
By frequently repeating the judgment, 
the mind builds up an association, it is 
true,.but the nature of the judgment as 
such does not change. The fact that 
men will sometimes defend their judg- 
ments emotionally indicates, according 
to Siwek, some kind of dependence of 
the judgment on the will. The judg- 
ment depends only indirectly on the 
will, however, in so far as we earnestly 
desire to formulate this or that judg- 
ment for our own good, and our desire 
stimulates the intellect to enunciate the 
proposition. In itself, the judgment 
remains an intellectual act, of the cog- 
nitive order. 


... TO INFERENCE 


We have found that the intellect 
forms concepts, and from these concepts 
derives judgments. There is also in 
the intellect a third type of operation, 
an operation by which it forms infer- 
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THE EXERCISE OF INTELLECTION 


ences, or ratiocinations. Inferences 
are the products of the reasoning power 
of the intellect. Father Bittle defines 
inference as the process by which, from 
certain truths already known, the mind 
passes to another truth distinct from 
these but necessarily following from 
them. Siwek defines the same process 
as a mental operation by which we con- 
clude to a new truth from some truth 
already known to us. He speaks of a 
division of reasoning into deductive 
and inductive, and explains that in de- 
duction we pass from a general proposi- 
tion such as “Knowledge is useful” to a 
particular proposition such as “Psy- 
chology is useful.” In induction we 
advance from a particular to a general 
proposition. After measuring the spe- 
cific gravity of individual samples of 
iron, we draw by induction the general 
statement that “Iron has a_ specific 
gravity of 7.86.” 

Both deduction and induction imply 
universal concepts. Before we can 
draw any conclusions from given 
propositions (either inductively or de- 
ductively), we must grasp the relation- 
ship uniting the propositions. A mere 
juxtaposition of two statements will 
never afford a conclusion. The mind 
must, in a single act, seize upon what is 
common to both of them. When the 
mind is fatigued, it may easily under- 
stand the meaning of the individual 
premises of a syllogism without being 
able to draw the conclusion, because it 
cannot grasp the third term (or com- 
mon element). Mentally retarded per- 
sons suffer this defect habitually. 
Bright individuals, on the other hand, 
are distinguished for their quick grasp 
of logical relationships. 


ANIMAL “INTELLIGENCE” 


In the first paragraph of the present 
article we drew from Father Bittle the 
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statement that man on the sensory level 
of his being has certain processes in 
common with brute animals. At this 
point Doctor Siwek asks, “Have the 
brute animals an intellect?” It is an 
interesting problem and Siwek advo- 
cates that we carefully examine their 
external behavior and try to discover 
whether it involves anything that nec- 
essarily demands an intellect. 

The experiment conducted by Lloyd 
Morgan merits consideration. He en- 
closed a dog in a narrow, fenced-in 
area. The dog immediately tried to es- 
sape by pushing his muzzle between 
the pickets. Accidentally he set him- 
self free. On several successive days 
his behavior continued to follow the 
pattern of the first day. Finally he 
went directly to the gate and opened 
it; he had evidently learned something. 
First of all, he learned where the gate 
was; then he learned how to open the 
gate. 

W. 8S. Small made use of a maze in 
his study on animal learning. A maze 
consists of an intricate series of wind- 
ing passageways, containing a number 
of blind alleys, but leading eventually 
In the maze the animal 
correct 


to some goal. 
simply has to discover the 
passageway. In the more complicated 
“problem box” devised by E. I. Thorn- 
dike, the animal had to learn how to 
open a door by pulling on a cord or 
pressing on a lever. 

Various animals have been used in 
laboratory experiments. Albino rats 
are generally tested in mazes. Controls 
‘an be established easily, since the rats 
are usually bred in the laboratory, and 
their age, heredity, and degree of train- 
ing are known. 

The first reaction of the animal in the 
maze or problem box is usually fear or 
rage; it starts either by attacking the 
barriers or by cringing in a corner. In 
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subsequent trials the animal grows ac- 
customed to its new situation; it be- 
gins to explore and sniff around. This 
stage is known to psychologists as nega- 
tive adaptation. We find something 
similar in human beings who must 
move to a new environment; eventually 
they succeed in adapting themselves. 
When the animal is negatively adapted, 
it begins to investigate the place and 
tries out various activities aimed at 
escape or food-getting. Eventually it 
will learn to run the maze or open the 
‘age without hesitation. Experiments 
have shown that the animal will avoid 
various impediments placed by the in- 
vestigator and really learn the maze. 
Some investigators have concluded 
from these and other experiments that 
animals are endowed with intelligence. 
This deduction is false. A man in a 
maze may at first react in much the 
same fashion as the animal, but soon he 
pauses to reflect and deliberate. His 
efforts take on definite meaning, based 
on an understanding of the problem. 
Thorndike points out that the animal 
has no idea of the problem as such and 
gives no evidence of a rational ap- 
proach to it. 


ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES 
IN ACTIVITIES 


Animal activities, even the most 
striking, show no essential progress in 
the course of centuries. If animals 
really had an intellect, how could they 
ignore the possibility of varying their 
behavior as circumstances demand? 
Consider the difference in man. His 
intellect makes use of universal con- 
cepts and principles. These universal 
concepts and principles do not demand 
any individual and determined form of 
behavior. Man’s intellect is essen- 
tially inventive and therefore capable of 
progress in the strict sense of the word. 
Animals, even the most “intelligent,” 


















































“The judicious who grieve when the unskillful laugh should 
weep salt and bitter tears into their grey beards for ever think- 
ing that philosophy could be kept a secret from the fellow 
whom Aristotle called the best of all philosophers, that elusive 
but ubiquitous fellow, the man on the street.”,—From Father 
Rudolf Harvey’s Preface to his It Stands to Reason 





It Stands to Reason 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
Editor of Friar 


Written for the general reader, Ji Stands to Reason is what happens when a 
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have invented nothing. The famous 
horses of Charles Krall, for: instance, 
made no progress beyond that acquired 
in the strenuous training program oi 
six months. 

Animals never learn articular or con- 
ceptual speech. In certain experiments 
with apes the sounds emitted were 
nothing more than the instinctive vocal 
reactions to hunger, fear, rage, and af- 
fection. The absence of animal speech 
is not traceable to any lack of neces- 
sary vocal organs. The chimpanzee has 


adequate physical speech equipment. 


There is in the animal a total absence 
of any idea of using sounds as instru- 
ments to express psychic states. Siwek 
notes further that laughter, like speech, 
is beyond the power of the animal. 

Animals show no indication of a 
moral sense. Bees regularly perpetrate 
whole slaughter in their hives, killing 
off all unnecessary drones. The gen- 
tle turtledove often manifests the 
greatest cruelty toward its own off- 
spring. No animals show any affection 
for their young, once the latter have 
grown up and are able to fend for them- 
selves. We may speak of cruelty among 
humans, but man’s cruelty is recognized 
as contrary to morality and is, there- 
for, punished even by human law. But 
the animal gives no sign of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong. 


GENIUS 


Finally, we must speak of men of 
genius. Over two thousand years ago 
Aristotle noticed that men who excel in 
science or the arts often suffer from a 
wide range of psychic disorders. 
Seneca wrote: “There is no great 
genius without some admixture of mad- 
ness.” Plato, Cicero, and others ex- 
pressed similar views. One nineteenth- 
century writer claimed that genius was 
a form of neurosis. According to 
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Caesar Lombroso, genius is a special 
form of epilepsy, but this theory is now 
quite generally abandoned, for it does 
not accord with historical facts. 

“Nevertheless,” writes Siwek, “we 
must beware of falling into the other 
extreme opinion, the view, namely, that 
genius and mental disease are mutually 
exclusive. The basis for this view is: 
genius is the highest perfection of the 
human intellect; mental disease is its 
lowest condition. Genius is the highest 
ideal of the human race; mental dis- 
ease is its greatest misfortune.” 

Hardly any learned-man holds this 
opinion today. History _ testifies 
against it: (1) Many men of genius 
were victims of genuine mental disor- 
ders, among them Rousseau, Nietzsche, 
Galton, Newton, A. Comte, Robert 
Meyer, Tasso, Dostojevski, Schumann. 
(2) Many others manifested indubi- 
table signs of grave abnormalties, 
among them Michelangelo, Byron, and 
Goethe. (3) Others again were exces- 
sively sensitive, violent, inclined to des- 
pair, to hypochondria, to neglect of the 
practical details of life. Many of them 
led tragic lives. Of course, as Siwek 
notes, geniuses have to endure consider- 
able suffering from unsympathetic as- 
sociates who are incapable of under- 
standing men of superior mentality. It 
cannot be denied, however, that many 
misfortunes are of their own doing. 
Certainly men of genius include a 
higher proportion of individuals suffer- 
ing from mental disorders than do their 
less gifted fellows. 

Our author cannot doubt that there 
exists some connection between genius 
and mental disease. But we are safe 
in saying that in no case is mental dis- 
‘ase a positive ingredient in genius, for 
the mental difficulties endured by men 
of genius contributed absolutely noth- 
ing to their works. They were geniuses 




















THE EXERCISE OF INTELLECTION 


not because of, but in spite of, their 
mental affliction. 


GENIUS AND TALENT 


In all fairness we must concede that 
genuine and remarkable talent is an 
absolute necessity for a genius. He 
must be endowed with a mind that is 
synthetic, free and open to new aspects 
of his work. No doubt he stands in 
need of intuitions and insights, which 
his admirers call inspiration. He must 
be adept in the employment of associa- 
tion and analogy. Nor can he allow 
his mind to be cluttered up with unim- 
portant details. 

“ There is a sharp distinction between 
genius and talent. In the Winston 
Simplified Dictionary genius is defined 
as “remarkable ability or natural fit- 
ness for some special pursuit; extraor- 
dinary creative intellectual or artistic 
power.” In _ distinguishing between 
genius and talent the Winston lexi- 
cographer has this to say: “Genius is 
intellectual capacity of an extraordi- 
nary degree; it manifests itself as an 
instinctive power which is imaginative, 
creative, and spontaneous. Though 
genius may rise above direction or con- 
trol, talent never does. Talent is ex- 


ceptional mental ability; often it is a 
special mental gift, lying in one field 
and capable of development through 
training. Talent, though often marked 
by brillianey, lacks the originality and 
spontaneity of genius.” 

The Merriam-Webster lexicographer, 
after defining genius as “extraordinary 
mental superiority; uncommon native 
intellectual power; especially, highly 
unusual power of invention or origina- 
tion of any kind,” introduced a distine- 
tion between genius and _ talent. 
“Genius and talent are variously, but 
in present usage always sharply, dis- 
tinguished: as exalted, often supreme 
native endowment, in contrast with a 
high degree of mere aptitude; as orig- 
inal creative power, frequently working 
through the imagination, in contradis- 
tinction to a faculty for effective deal- 
ing with existent material; as the in- 
tuitive and spontaneous, in opposition 
to the merely disciplined and trained; 
as the inexplicable, unanalyzable, and 
as it were inspired, over against what 
works in the main by rule and line.” 

We admire the summary of Lowell: 
“Talent is that which is in a man’s 
power; genius is that in whose power a 
man is.” 


Communications from Our Readers 


(Continued from page 535) 


1. Friendly greeting at the door. 
The brief conference is offered. 

2. If admitted, the team explains the 
topic chosen, and follows roughly 
the phrasings which they have 
practiced. Sample: “The harms 
from Catholic laxity.” (10 
minutes) 


3. Question and Answer. Most of 

the questions are readily answered. 

An intricate query is answered 

partly and jotted down with prom- 

ise that an answer will come by 
mail. Depart. (5 minutes) 

Personnel. From those named by 

the pastor, those who accept will total 
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five or ten teams. Some will be: a) 
busy family men; b) agile, capable 
elderly; ¢) Legionaries; d) Missionary 
Cenacle Apostolate. For missionary 
fields, the fact that the friendly ex- 
planations are limited to the chosen 
topics will allow the less educated to 
work. Perhaps mistakes will occur. 
Many of the natives would soon have 
reason to be proud of the achievements 
in teaching what they observe. Pos- 
sibly some methods would not be pop- 
ular until changed distinctly. Cre- 
dentials would be provided for each 
worker. No visits are to be made by a 
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worker alone. 

Follow-up. Important. Based upon 
the brief report after the visit, the pas- 
tor has a wide choice of additional 
steps: a) home-study courses; b) Le- 
gion of Mary (visit as in handbook) ; 
c) sending of a suitable magazine for 
a few months; d) Missionary Apostolate 
visit;*e) a visit to the home by pas- 
tor or an assistant; f) discussion club; 
g) parish picnics; h) St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 1) Young Christian Workers 
visit. 

W. P. Brown, M.D. 


Pomona, New York 
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QO UESTIONS Answ ERED 


Father Parres is Professor of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. Prior to 
this he taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Missouri. He has been editor 
of this department since June, 1957. 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 








Latest Time for Evening Mass 


(Question: It is well known that an 
evening Mass may not begin before 
four o'clock. Is there anything to indi- 
cate at what latest hour an evening 
Mass may be begun? 

INQUIRER 

Answer: There is nothing in the leg- 
islation of the Apostolic Constitution 
Christus Dominus (Jan. 6, 1953) or in 
the Motu Proprio “Sacram Commun- 
ionem” (Mareh 19, 1957) which indi- 
cates the latest hour at which an even- 
ing Mass may be begun. Nor have I 
seen any subsequent decision of the 
Holy See on the matter. What is a 
fitting latest hour at which evening 
Mass should be begun depends very 
much on local circumstances. I do not 
think we can make an abritrary dis- 
tinction between an evening Mass and 
a nocturnal Mass, setting a time at 
which evening ceases and night begins. 
I should think, however, that in any 
event an evening Mass could not be 
permitted so close to midnight that it 
would not be finished before midnight. 

For the rest it seems to me that the 
Ordinary of the place is acting within 
his rights when he sets a time after 





which evening Masses permitted by 
him cannot begin. If the permission of 
evening Masses for the spiritual good 
of a notable part of the faithful is left 
to the judgment of the Ordinary, it 
will certainly be within his power to 
make restrictions regarding the time of 
evening Masses. 


Rubrics for Communion 
Before or After Mass 


Question: On oeeasions when Holy 
Communion is distributed immedi- 
ately before or after Mass, is it now 
proper to omit the Confiteor, Miserea- 
tur, and Indulgentiam, as is now done 
when Communion is distributed at the 
proper time during Mass? 

MIRANS 

Answer: There is no change in the 
rubries prescribed by the Roman Ritual 
for the distribution of Holy Commun- 
ion outside of Mass. The change made 
in the New Code of Rubries affects 
only the rite for administering Holy 
Communion at the proper time during 
Mass. That there is no change in the 
rubrics for Holy Communion outside of 
Mass is clearly indicated in n. 502 of the 
New Code of Rubrics: 
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For a reasonable cause it is per- 
mitted to distribute Communion also 
immediately before or after Mass, 
and even apart from Mass; in which 
cases the form prescribed in the Ro- 
man Missal, Tit. V, Cap. II, nn. 1-10, 
is to be used. 


Anticipation of Lauds Not 
Permitted Even in Private 
Recitation 


Question: There seems to be doubt 
in some quarters about anticipating 
Lauds in the private recitation of Di- 
vine Office. The new rubrics indicate 
clearly that Lauds may not be antici- 
pated when the Divine Office is said in 
choir or in common. It is not too clear 
that anticipation is absolutely ruled out 
when Office is said privately. 

VETERAN ANTICIPATOR 

Answer: There did seem to be some 
doubt about the matter of anticipating 
Lauds in private recitation (a solo). 
And perhaps it can be said that it was 
not clearly indicated in the New Code 
of Rubries (nn. 144, 145) that antici- 
pation of Lauds was absolutely ruled 
out. 

However, an official declaration of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated 
December 28, 1960, appeared in the 
Osservatore Romano.’ According to 
this declaration of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, it is quite certain that Lauds may 
not be anticipated even in the private 
recitation of the Divine Office. Per- 
haps by the time of publication of this 
material, the declaration of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites will have been 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 

I suppose all veteran anticipators who 
want to get an early start on the Office 
; 11) N. 144 proprie et exclusive permittitur 
ancitipatio Matutini, sive in choro vel in com- 
muni, aut a solo. 

2) N. 145 proprie et exclusive statuitur, 
recitationem Laudum, in choro et in communi, 
fiert posse tantummodo primo mane, id est, 
absque ulla antictpatione, recitationem vero a 


solo, quae similiter anticipart non licet, con- 
venienter fierti eodem matutino tempore. 
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will find it convenient to make Lauds 
a part of their morning prayers. In 
speaking of Lauds being said in the 
arly morning, the new rubries (n. 145) 
add “quod convenienter servatur etiam 
in recitatione a solo facta.” 


Oratio Imperata 

Question: What is to be done about 
an “oratio imperata” ordered by the 
Ordinary to be said pro re gravi. This 
imperata has been in force for some 
time and has not yet been removed or 
changed since the new rubrics have 
been in force. 

IMPERATUS 

Answer: In general, follow the Ordo, 
which should indicate the days on which 
the imperata is to be omitted. 

Actually there is no longer a distine- 
tion between an oratio pro re gravi and 
an oratio pro re non gravi. The Ordi- 
nary of the place may order an oratio 
imperata only for some grave and pub- 
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lic necessity or calamity. The present 
rubries, however, make a distinction in 
reference to an imperata to be said for 
a relatively brief time corresponding to 
‘alamity of relatively 
short duration and an imperata to be 
said during a calamity or necessity of 
longer duration, such as a war or pes- 
tilence. 

The tmperata to be said for a brief 
time is to be omitted on all liturgical 
days of the first and second class, in 
votive Masses of the first and second 
class, in all sung Masses, and whenever 
the number of privileged commemora- 
tions have already reached the stipu- 
lated number. The Ordo should indi- 
cate these days on which the imperata 
is not to be added. So all the priest 
should have to remember in addition 
to following the directions is that the 
imperata is omitted in all sung Masses. 

If the imperata is one that is to be 


a necessity or 
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said for a long period of time, as men- 
tioned above, it may be said only on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; 
and even on these days it is omitted 
according to the rules given in the pre- 
vious paragraph. 

An existing imperata should be made 
to conform to the above rules by an 
indication of the Ordinary as to the 
nature of the necessity for which it is 
being said. 


Sanation Possible? 

Question: A Catholic man married a 
non-Catholic divorcee many years ago. 
Though at the time of the attempted 
marriage the divorcee’s husband was 
living, he passed away several years 
ago. The couple are now advanced in 
years, and, though the husband is anx- 
ious to return to the sacraments and 
have the marriage validated, the woman 
refused to renew consent in any kind 
of marriage ceremony. Is there any 
possibility of obtaining a sanation of 
the marriage from the Ordinary? 

NESCIENS 

Answer: . First of all, we shall take it 
for granted that the marriage which the 
inquirer asks about was invalid by rea- 
son of lack of canonical form and of 
a previous valid marriage on the part of 
the divorcee. Also there was present 
the impediment of mixed religion (im- 
peding) or disparity of cult (diriment), 
depending on the baptismal status of 
the woman. The impediment of dis- 
parity of cult is only a prohibitive im- 
pediment by virtue of the divine natural 
law. It is diriment only by ecclesiasti- 
‘al law. Mixed religion is prohibitive 
only by both laws. 

As is well known, marriages can be 
invalid from three possible sources: 
lack of form; the presence of a diri- 
ment impediment; some defect in the 
matrimonial consent. In the last in- 
stance, defect of consent, a sanation is 
impossible for the simple reason that 
there is no naturally valid consent 
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which can be healed. On the other 
hand, when naturally sufficient matri- 
monial consent is present from the be- 
ginning (or at least afterwards given), 
but juridically inefficacious because of 
the presence of a diriment impediment 
of ecclesiastical law or because of lack 
of legitimate form, a sanation is pos- 
sible provided the naturally sufficient 
consent continues to exist.” 

A sanation, then, must presuppose 
that matrimoninal consent naturally 
sufficient for a valid marriage was given 
and not later revoked. A sanation con- 
tains a dispensation from the law of 
renewing consent (which is demanded 
for a simple convalidation according to 
‘anon 1133) and retroaction in regard 
to canonical effects, besides a dispen- 
sation or cessation of an impediment 
which stood in the way of the consent 
being juridically efficacious.* 

In outline, the requirements for a 
sanation are: 

1) The presence of naturally suffi- 
cient matrimonial consent. 

2) The above consent did not effect 
a valid marriage because of the presence 
of a diriment impediment of ecclesias- 
tical law and/or lack of legitimate form. 

3) The impediment must have ceased 
or be dispensed in the act of granting 
the sanation. 

4) The sanation must be granted by 
the Holy See or by one lawfully em- 
powered by the Holy See. 

In the case as presented, a simple con- 
validation should be the desired pro- 
The impediment of previous 
Consent could be re- 


cedure. 
bond has ceased. 
newed in proper canonical form, a dis- 
pensation from the impediment of 
mixed religion or disparity having been 
obtained according to law, as well as a 
dispensation from the possible impedi- 


?Canon 1139, §1. 
* Cf. canon 1138, $1. 
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ment of crime. However, we are asked 
to suppose that this procedure is im- 
possible because the non-Catholic party 
refuses to renew consent in canonical 
form. 

Is a sanation possible? As has been 
noted, there was present when the mar- 
riage was attempted an impediment of 
natural and divine law, namely the pre- 
vious valid bond. This presents the 
major problem in the ease. Also the 
fact that the impediment of mixed re- 
ligion or disparity of cult is present 
presents a difficulty. Separate consid- 
eration of these two points will perhaps 
make the presentation clearer. 

1) The impediment of previous bond. 
Had this impediment not ceased, there 
could, of course, be no possibility of 
either a simple convalidation or a san- 
ation. The problem, 
though the impediment has ceased, is 
that canon 1139, §2, states that the 
Church does not sanate a marriage con- 
tracted with an impediment of natural 
or divine law, even though the impedi- 
ment has ceased, not even from the 
moment of cessation of the impediment. 

It will be noticed, however, that the 
“anon referred to does not say that 
the Church 
under such circumstances, but merely 
that the Church does not. Canonists, 
therefore, have taught that it is within 
the power of the Church to convalidate 
such a marriage by sanation after the 
impediment has ceased, and from the 
moment of cessation, other conditions 
being present. In other words, there 
is a possible hope for a favorable con- 
sideration of sanation from the Holy 


precise even 


vannot grant a sanation 


* Cf. canons 1133, 1136. 

°Cf. Gasparri, Tractatus Canonicus de Ma- 
trimonio Vol. II (editio nova, 1932), nn. 1215- 
1219, for an interesting summary of the his- 
tory of this question and the reason for the 
wording of the canon. 


See, if very grave reasons are present, 
with retroactive effects to the time of 
the cessation of the impediment.® 

2) The mixed re- 
ligion or disparity of cult. The quin- 
quennial faculties of the Ordinaries of 
the United States empower them to 
grant sanations, under certain well-de- 
mixed marriages 


unpediment of 


fined conditions, of 
which were attempted without observ- 
ance of form. However, 
while both mixed religion (impeding 
impediment) and disparity of cult 
(diriment impediment) are of ecclesias- 
tical law and can be dispensed, there 
is also a prohibition of divine law (not 


canonical 


diriment, however) of such marriages 
if there is danger of perversion for the 
Catholic offspring.‘ 
Among the requirements, before the Or- 
dinary can use his faculties to grant a 
sanation, is the existence of assurance 
that the children thereafter to be born 
will be baptized and brought up in the 
Catholic Faith. If the age of the 
woman is such that there is no prudent 
probability that children will be born, 
even though the non-Catholie party is 
of the mind that he or she would pre- 
vent the Catholic baptism and educa- 
tion of possible future children, a sana- 


spouse or the 


tion of the marriage is possible. The 
ease should be presented to the Holy 
Office. 

At any rate, the Ordinary could not, 
in the case presented, grant the sana- 
tion, even if all the conditions de- 
manded in the faculties for sanations 
of mixed marriages were present, be- 
cause the existence of the previous bond 
at the time the marriage was attempted 
would place the case outside the scope 
of his powers. 


°Cf. Canon Law Digest Supplement, en. 
1139, for reported cases. 


‘Canons 1060 and 1071. 
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From Nicaea to Chalcedon 


Patrotocy III: THe GoLpEN AGE OF 
GREEK. PAtTrRIsTic LITERATURE: From 
the Council of Nicaea to the Council 
of Chalcedon. By Johannes Quasten 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1960), pp. xxv + 605. $6.75. 
Every year a committee of the Cath- 

olic Theological Society of America 

nominates an individual who has made 
an outstanding contribution to Catholic 
theology for the annual Cardinal Spell- 
man Award. Last November it was 
announced that the award for 1960 had 
been conferred upon Father Johannes 

Quasten, Professor of Ancient Church 

History and Christian Archaeology in 

The Catholic University of America, 

for this third volume of his Patrology. 

To Father Quasten’s many friends and 

admirers this has been a most gratifying 

recognition not only of a great work, 
but also of the years of unremitting 
toil that made its publication possible. 

A former pupil of Franz Joseph 

Dolger, Father Quasten received his 

doctorate in Christian Archaeology from 

the University of Minster. After two 
years of postgraduate work at the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Archaeology in Rome 
and several years of teaching at Miin- 
ster, he came to the United States where 
he joined the theological faculty of 

Catholic University in 1938. From 

1945 to 1949 he was Dean of the School 

of Sacred Theology. In 1951 he was 

named Vice-President of the Henry 

Bradshaw Society in London, and in 

1960 he was appointed a member of the 

Liturgy Committee for the forthcoming 
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ecumenical council John 
XXIII. 

Father Quasten is without doubt one 
of the most productive scholars in the 
Church today. What St. Augustine 
observed about that vir doctissimus un- 
decumque Varro can with a little reser- 
vation be applied to him: tam multa 
legit, ut aliquid ei scribere vacuisse 
miremur; tam multa scripsit, quam 
multa vix quemquam legere potuisse 
credamus (De civ. Dei 6.2). He has 
contributed scores of articles on various 
problems of early Church history to 
numerous journals in the United States 
and Europe. He is the founder and 
editor of Studies in Christian Antiquity, 
cofounder and coeditor of Ancient 
Christian Writers, Stromata Patristica, 
and Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen 
und Forschungen (Second Series). He 
is also the author of Musik und 
Gesang in den Kulten der heidnischen 
Antike und christlichen Friihzeit; Ex- 
positio antiquae liturgiae Gallicanae 
Germano Parisiensi ascripta; Monu- 
menta Eucharistica et Liturgica vetus- 
tissima; and Patrology I-III. German, 
Italian, and Spanish translations of this 
latter work are now in preparation. A 
French translation of the first two vol- 
umes has already appeared under the 
title Initiation aux Peres de l’Eglise. 
The enthusiastic acclaim with which 
the earlier volumes were received will 
certainly be repeated with reference to 
this third, for with the same clarity and 
even greater thoroughness he continues 
his exposition of the writings and doc- 
trines of the Fathers of the Church. 


by Pope 
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The material covered in this volume, 
Greek patristic literature from 325 a.p. 
to 451 A.D., is of greatest importance for 
the history of the development of dogma 
and of fascinating interest. It is 
truly a “Golden Age.” The Church was 
no longer on the defensive, and Chris- 
tians could turn their energies from 
apologies for the Faith to rational in- 
vestigation of the mysteries themselves. 
It is a period of intense theological ac- 
tivity and one that witnessed the last 
flowering of the Greek genius for specu- 
lation. But progress was made not 
without many false starts and aberra- 
tions. Through all the complexities 
Father Quasten is an alert and genial 
guide. Making use of the thousands of 
special studies of recent decades, he 
shows how works formerly attributed 
to one author must be assigned to an- 
other, how lost writings have been re- 
discovered in ancient versions, and how 
these finds and a more critical evalua- 
tion of previously known sources have 
at least partially rehabilitated some 
ecclesiastical writers and, to an extent, 
dimmed the luster of others. There is 
much also to be learned from his dis- 
cussions of the ascetical writings of the 
monks and the mystical teaching of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa. Throughout, as 
in the earlier volumes, he gives extensive 
quotations from the authors being 
treated so that the reader may get a 
first-hand knowledge of critical points 
of their doctrine. The bibliographies 
attached to each section are complete 
and up to date. The sixty pages of in- 
dices at the end are extremely useful. 

Bishop Hedley once observed: “To 
be tolerably well read in the Fathers is 
to know theology in its historical as- 
pect. No man ever possesed a true 
knowledge of things that have grown, 
unless, to a certain extent, he can trace 
the process of their growth.” Father 
Quasten’s magnificent Patrology will 


certainly make the reading of the 
Fathers much more intelligible, and as 
such it cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to all who have an interest in 
theology and in the Church. 

M. JosePH CosTELLOE, 8.J. 


Of Popes and Rulers 


REVOLUTION AND Papacy, 1769-1846. 
By E. E. Y. Hales (Hanover House, 
Garden City, New York, 1960), 320 
pp. $4.50. 


In this latest of his works Hales 
covers a part of the period surveyed in 
his The Catholic Church in the Modern 
World. The approach, however, is 
rather different. The theme of the 
present book is that the attempt of the 
popes to cooperate with absolute mon- 
archs and their attempt to preserve the 
Papal States, after the latter had out- 
worn their usefulness, were both bad. 
Cooperation with the enlightened des- 
pots before the French Revolution led 
to the suppression of the Jesuits, who 
were the defenders of the Pope, the 
missionaries of four continents, and the 
educators of Europe. The effort to 
preserve the Papal States after 1815 
meant further cooperation with the 
secular rulers because of the need for 
protection; and it encouraged the popes 
to favor absolutism in Europe, since 
they followed a policy of absolutism 
in their own dominions. 

What about the validity of this 
theme? With the aid of -hindsight it 
is probably valid enough. But the 
Church leaders of the period could 
hardly be expected to see this as clearly 
as Mr. Hales. Moreover, the inferences 
which he draws from his theme and the 
explanatory factors which he develops 
are not always correct. 

For instance, he thinks it strange 
that “the Papacy clung so tenaciously 
to its temporal dominions” because 
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“the Church’s greatest spiritual victory 
of modern times” was won by Pius VII 
when he had no state (pp. 8-9). No 
doubt the good Pope did achieve a 
great spiritual victory, but not because 
he had lost his temporal sovereignty. 
In fact, as Hales himself admits (pp. 
208-209), isolation and the lack of 
counsellors growing out of the loss of 
the Papal States almost produced 
spiritual failure. It was Napoleon’s 
defeat by the European powers which 
brought spiritual victory. (p. 222). 

In an effort to be fair the author 
tries to excuse Gregory XVI’s opposi- 
tion to liberalism by pointing out that 
it was in accordance with Catholic tra- 
dition to condemn revolution (p. 293). 
Actually Gregory the Great and Bos- 
suet were the outstanding examples of 
the few Church leaders who unre- 
servedly condemned revolution, and 
some, like John of Salisbury, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and Francisco Suarez, 
justified revolution against a tyrant. 
The author thinks that Bossuet’s views 
were generally held in the Catholic 
Chureh in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth 294). This is 
certainly an exaggeration, for Suarez’s 
theory of the right of revolution was 
taught in all of the Spanish and Span- 
ish-American schools of this period and 
became an important cause of the 
Spanish and Spanish-American revolu- 


centuries (p. 


tions of the early nineteenth century. 

Hales concedes that Gregory XVI’s 
condemnation of liberalism was caused 
by “Lamnenais’ erection of these prin- 
ciples into absolutes. .. ,” and then adds 
“but it is as absolutes that they have 
since come to be widely accepted. . .” 
Does this mean that he believes rights 
are absolute? If so, this reviewer has 
to disagree; all rights, even God-given 


rights, are conditioned by the rights of 


others. This is a principle of which our 
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courts are more and more losing sight. 
They are so eager to protect the rights 
of persons accused of crime that they 
free known criminals on technicalities 
and allow them to prey on society. 
That is one direction that extreme lib- 
eralism takes. One could easily point 

out other disastrous consequences. 
There are a number of factual errors. 
The majority of the clergy voted to join 
the Third Estate on June 19, 1789, not 
June 22 (p. 70). Louis XVI tried to 
reach the allies near the Luxenburg 
frontier, not at Varennes (p. 83). 
Bonaparte was made Emperor by vote 
of the Legislative Corps on May 4, 
1804, and by vote of the Senate, May 
18, not by declaration of the Tribunate 
(p. 159). Sweden, not Switzerland (p. 
231), was one of the more important 

nations at the Congress of Vienna. 
These criticisms are not meant to im- 
ply that the book is not worth while. 
It really gives a graphic picture of 
papal relations of the period and, de- 
spite its exaggerated liberalism, is defi- 
nitely Catholic in tone. The author’s 
coverage of the struggle between Pius 
VII and Napoleon is particularly. fine; 
it is richly detailed and extremely fair. 
Leo J. Weartnc, Pu.D. 


St. Francis de Sales 


FRANCOIS DE SALES. By Michael de la 
Bedoyere (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, N. Y., 1960). $4.00. 


Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of 
the London Catholic Herald, is so en- 
thusiastic about St. Francois de Sales 
(1567—1622) that he wrote this biog- 
raphy to win more admirers for the 
saintly bishop of Geneva. In a general 
way he succeeds in carrying out his plan 
to picture the Saint’s personality, his 
spiritual heroism, his charity, and his 
humanism; he does not succeed in mak- 
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ing this seventeenth-century churchman 
unusually attractive. 

To make this biography easier to fol- 
low, its author decorates the inside 
covers of his book with identical maps 
containing the names of scenes of the 
bishop’s labors in Switzerland. There 
are few explanatory footnotes, but there 
are references in each chapter to his 
main source, the Annecy edition of the 
Works of St. Francois de Sales. Two of 
his last pages are devoted to these 
numerical references. The index seems 
satisfactory, for it is embrasive of the 
material covered. 

Every important phase of the Saint’s 
life receives adequate treatment for a 
general knowledge of the Bishop of 
Geneva’s life. His early schooling, his 
missionary work as a priest in Protes- 
tant Chamblais country, his reforms in 
the diocese, his work in the foundation 
of the Visitation nuns, and his writings 
are all described. 

From his youth, Francois de Sales 
showed a determination to accomplish 
whatever he thought was right. Early 
in his life he felt God wanted him to be 
a priest; his father had other designs 
for his talented son. When Francois 
had received his doctorate of laws from 
the University of Padua (he had done 
his earlier work at the University of 
Paris), he announced to his father that 
he was going to be a priest. When he 
had obtained the latter’s consent, and 
that of the bishop of Geneva, he was 
ordained in 1935 at the age of twenty- 
six after one year of study. 

When Bishop Claude de Granier 
spoke to his priests about the great need 
of converting the Protestants in Chamb- 
lais, Father Francois, offered to work 
among these 60,000 Calvinists. For 
four years he worked among them, 
preaching, writing tracts, and doing 
charitable deeds. At first he was un- 
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successful, but he found at the end of 
four years he had made many converts. 

De la Bedoyere devotes single chap- 
ters to the main accomplishments of the 
founder of the Visitation Nuns. There 
are sixteen chapters in his book. The 
tenth and twelfth explain the composi- 
tion of Introduction to the Devout 
Life and the Treatise on the Love of 
God. From the beginning of his priestly 
work, the bishop was a prolific writer 
of letters and tracts, which fortunately 
were preserved. The first was com- 
posed from notes made during his mis- 
sionary work and from letters sent to 
people asking his direction. These 
were all arranged into one volume to 
become extremely popular. The second 
work was so well liked that it went 
through five editions in his lifetime. 
One of his late contemporaries, St. 
Vincent de Paul, urged his priests, the 
Lazarists, to read it at all times. 

I would point out two minor flaws in 
this work. 

In recording the many activities of 
the bishop, de la Bedoyere seemingly 
relies on a “crop of stories” to maintain 
interest. The recovery of Francois de 
Sales’ early faith in God’s goodness on 
his reciting the “Memorare”’; the cer- 
tainty of his vocation seen in the posi- 
tion of his sword and scabbard as they 
lay on the ground after his fall from a 
horse; the stepping of St. Jeanne de 
Chantal over the prone body of her son, 
who did not want her to enter religion; 
these and other like stories add little to 
the worth of this biography. 

If these stories are not appealing, the 
use of slang expressions is not either. 
Some of the many odd expressions are: 
“ . there is something comic about the 
set-up in the Acarie home.” (p. 95); 
“the place buzzed with distinguished 
clerics” (p. 95); “to renovate a diocese 
off the beaten path” (p. 107); “. . .he 
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WORLD CATHOLICISM 
TODAY 


by Joseph Folliet 
Translated by Edmond Bonin 


A thorough and intensely interesting ap- 
praisal of the position of the Catholic 
Church in the world since 1858. The au- 
thor previews some of the projects which 
the Church must undertake in order to meet 
contemporary problems. $3.25 


THE MARK OF HOLINESS 
by Rev. Robert D. Smith 
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the undeveloped aspects of the holiness 
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Volume I: General Moral Theology 
by Bernard Haering, C.S.S.R. 


Translated by Edwin G. Kaiser, 
CHPS., $.7.B. 


This first volume of a three-volume 
work in general and special moral 
theology, hailed by European reviews 
as one of the most outstanding works 
produced in this field in decades, 
deals with general problems and the 
question of discipline and control. 


$8.50 
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debunks nine tenth’s of what passes for 
Christian humility” (p. 156). 
FERDINAND J. Warp, C.M. 


Blueprint for Christians 


THe Curistian Topay. By Jean 
Daniélou, 8.J. (Desclée Co., New 
York, 1960), pp. 150. $2.75. 

Jean Daniélou is not only a very pro- 
lific author, but also extremely versa- 
tile. He is at home in the Old Testa- 
ment world and well acquainted with 
the times and problems of the New 
Testament. He knows the inhabitants 
of Qumran, speaks with authority on 
the Fathers, and squarely faces contem- 
porary problems. But more surprising 
than his versatility is the fact that all 
his works give satisfaction, are inspiring 
and thought-provoking, and this is true 
of the present volume. The Christian 
Today has the additional advantage 
that comes to us in a really well-done 
English version, prepared by Mother 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 

The Christian Today, title of the 
English edition, does not at once sug- 
gest the rich and varied content of this 
volume. The volume consists of eight 
essays on “Holiness,” “Love of God.” 
“Obedience,” “Liberty,” ‘“Certitude,” 
“Faith,” “Hope,” and “Poverty.” The 
plan of this series of essays is based on 
the realization that the Christian of to- 
day has to live in a world where vari- 
ous social, moral, and _ philosophical 
clash. The Christian cannot 
simply reject the modern world as a 
whole, nor can he accept it wholeheart- 
edly. How, then, can the Christian re- 
main a part of today’s world without 
absorbing some of its social, moral, and 
philosophical deformations? 

Father Daniélou offers here to the 
modern Christian the main lines of a 
spirituality which ‘will enable the 


ideas 
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Christian to remain an active leaven in 
today’s world and yet keep him free 
from its errors. Very appropriately the 
author begins Lis “blueprint” with an 
essay on holiness. For holiness is a 
matter of preference. Once a Christian 
has made up his mind in favor of holi- 
ness, all the other decisions will follow: 
he will love God and the neighbor; he 
will obey and respect justice, law and 
authority; he will realize that the 
Church is not opposed to spiritual lib- 
erty but its source; he will find the 
right attitude to certitude and faith; he 
will understand that hope must be ac- 
companied by proper action; and that 
evangelical poverty consists in being 
free with regard to earthly goods, so 
that they may be used or not be used. 
Though the 
means exhaust the respective subject- 
matter, yet they may serve for priests, 
religious, and layman as a source of in- 
spiration and as light on the way. 


rarious essays by no 


Fipeuis Buck, S.J. 


Colletivists’ Blueprint 


THe Quiet BerrayaL. By Sidney L. 
De Love (Normandie House, 
Chicago, 1960), pp. xv + 252. $3.50. 
Many good Americans have wondered 

how it can possibly be that young 

Americans, raised apparently as typical 

American boys, knocking about in their 

games of baseball, basketball, and foot- 

ball, thrilling too at the exploits of the 
champions of gridiron and diamond, 
can end up with an arm-length list of 
fellow-traveler citations or even commit 
outright to the Russian 

Communist conspiracy. Their homes 

seem normal enough. Could the source 

of their perversion be their formal edu- 

‘ation? Could it possibly be that the 

greatest, the most boasted, that most 

immune hostile criticism—the 


themselves 
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public school system—is the center of 
infection? 

Sidney L. De Love is convinced that 
this is so, and he can think of no activity 
more necessary or more rewarding than 
to share with us the reason for his con- 
viction. This, then, is another of those 
books that, written by the most sincere 
friends of American public education, 
are pointing out that there is much awry 
in the realms of Horace Mann. De 
Love comes from a substantial French 
family impoverished in World War I. 
An immigrant, a lawyer, a veteran of 
World War II, De Love is now a 
bank president in Chicago. He shows 
here a keen appreciation of the Ameri- 
can dream and desolation at its fading. 
He attributes the fading to a poisoning 
of our educational wells, and ends with 
a thought-provoking scheme for restor- 
ing American normalcy. 

Of course, there is an essential defi- 
ciency in the very concept of a religion- 
less educational system. Secularism, as 
if by right, arises as the philosophy of 
that education. It was not an accident 
that saw public education line up be- 
hind John Dewey and his principles that 
“The traditional dualism of mind and 
body must be rejected. Modern science 
makes unacceptable the supernatural. 
Theism and deism are outdated. There 
is no hereafter.” Nor was it an acci- 
dent that from such beginnings Dewey 
was forced finally to confess, “We agree 
that we are uncertain as to where we are 
going and where we want to go, and why 
we are doing what we do.” Some of his 
followers, however, were not content to 
wander lost in the fog. They would 
frame their own set of values and build 
themselves a “brave new world.” The 
Jerusalem of the “New World 


A-Comin’ ” was the Teachers College of © 


Columbia University. It became so 
absolutely the promised land of the 
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“education of the future” that every 
public school teacher who aspired to 
progression felt compelled to take at 
least some courses there in the teaching 
lifetime, as the pious Hindu feels com- 
pelled to bathe at some time in the River 
Ganges. Such men as Harold Rugg and 
George S. Counts deliberately embarked 
upon a scheme of changing radically the 
American social order through a social 
studies program and their own slanted 
textbooks. American history, with its 
story of the men and principles that had 
made America great, was “debunked” 
and shunted aside in exchange for “one 
worldism” and the welfare state. Using 
the massed strength of the National 
Education Association, they labored to 
“oppose every effort on the part of pub- 
lishing houses, business interests, privi- 
leged classes and patriotic societies to 
prescribe the content of the curriculum.” 
Tax-payers who supported the school, 
and parents whose children were there 
to get a major part of their life’s forma- 
tion, were too stupid to be allowed to 
determine the direction American public 
education should take. Only self- 
chosen pedagogues, elected by no one to 
any policy-making position, were to be 
allowed to determine the direction of 
the “wave of the future.” 

The result was that, with NEA au- 
thority, teachers were provided with 
“resource material” for teaching the 
socialist ideas that “public enterprise 
must become a major constituent of our 
economy; it is necessary to have public 
ownership of banking and credit.” The 
children were to be raised as “world 
Patriotism and national al- 
legiance were “narrow and dangerous.” 
National sovereignty was a “myth.” A 
“new tradition” must be fashioned and 
youth must not be allowed to succumb 
to the old outdated traditions of their 
Of course, as the educa- 


citizens.” 


forefathers. 
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tional revolutionists agreed, ‘There 
should be no attempt to indoctrinate for 
any political party or for any given 
economic system.” But the teachers 
should “make sure that the process will 
lead to conclusions. This can be done 
by informed teachers who have con- 
victions of their own—convictions which 
they do not foist upon their students, 
but which at appropriate age levels 
they share with their students.” Is it, 
then, any wonder that so many in our 
Country seem amazingly “soft’’ to Col- 
lectivism, and that we find, usually too 
late, that there are so many termites in 
the ship of state? 

What is the cure for this continuing 
evil? De Love reminds us that “No 
matter how hard professional education- 
ists urge centralization as necessary in 
education, the fact remains that our 
publie schools originated in the local 
communities to fill obvious needs. And 
the period during which education in 
the United States was strictly under 
local control produced the generation of 
young people who built the United 
States into the most productive country 
in the world.” The ceaseless driving of 
the NEA for federal support of educa- 
tion is a tremendous part of the central- 
izing movement, no matter what pro- 
ponents of federal aid say of the avoid- 
ance of federal control. “He who pays 
the piper has a right to call the tune.” 
American public education cannot lead 
our Country to “one worldism” so long 
as our schools are controlled from Rabbs 
Corners, Peotone, Piqua, Slippery Rock, 


‘ 


and Bad Axe. For teaching “one world- 
ism” our educational system must be an 
“E pluribus unum,” with headquarters 
on the Potomac. Therefore, resistance 
to all that centralizes public education 
makes for old-line Americanism. 
Another blow against collectivism is 
that urged by Dr. James J. Lynch, of 





The Sacred Canons 
by Msgr. John A. Abbo, and 


Most Rev. Jerome D. Hannan 


Now appearing in a second revised 
edition, The Sacred Canons is a com- 
plete, up-to-date commentary on the 
Code of Canon Law, offering a thor- 
ough coverage of all the disciplinary 
norms of the Church as contained in 
each and every canon of the Code 
and in subsequent decisions of the 
Holy See up to the beginning of last 
fall. A new 17-page bibliography, 
divided systematically according to 
the various books and sections of the 
Code, greatly enhance the value of 
the present edition. 2 vols., $19.00 


With Anxious Care 


by Felix D. Duffey, c.s.c. 


A concise work, With Anxious Care is 
intended to awaken religious all over 
America to the modern renewal of the 
problem of obedience and authority 
in the religious life. Incisive, yet writ- 
ten with precision and clarity, Father 
Duffey’s book gives the pattern for 
true obedience and the right use of 
authority. $2.75 


The Sacred Passion 
by Louis of Granada, o.p. 


Granada in his principal works has 
brilliantly expounded the theme that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from sin.” In thus stress- 
ing Christ's unique mediatorship, 
Fray Louis also drew attention to the 
devotional and ascetic implications of 
the Redemption. The present medita- 
tions, taken directly from three of Fray 
Louis’s principal works, comprise an 
introduction and two distinct sets of 
meditations. On every page one ob- 
serves the effective, convincing inte- 
gration of doctrine with worship and 
Christian doctrine. Paper, $1.50 


At your bookstore 











Herder of St. Louis 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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the University of California. “If you, 
as members of the intelligent lay pub- 
lic,” he says, “would set about to re- 
form the curriculum, you could not do 
better than to begin by destroying the 
whole present concept of the social 
studies. In their place should be re- 
stored the ancient and essential disci- 
plines of history, geography, and civics 
(or political science). ..””’ The army of 
public school teachers, led by their self- 
appointed world-savers, has no expert 
knowledge of the social problems they 
“solve” in their social science courses. 
The local communities have among the 
parents of their school-children scores 
of people who could teach the teachers 
in matters of capital, labor, finance, 
race, public health, internationalism— 
whatever be the matters in question. 
It is intolerable that their children 
should be left ignorant of the facts of 
history and geography, the workings of 
our government, in order to leave time 
for indoctrination in the _ blue-sky 
theories of amateur social theorists. 

In many American communities the 
matter of safeguarding public education 
has been taken over by citizens commit- 
tees. These groups help get out the vote 
for school bond issues, conduct surveys 
of local population trends, help recruit 
teachers, then—having proven their in- 
terest—keep in constant touch with pro- 
posed textbook adoptions and the con- 
tents of those already in use. Some- 
one is going to determine those contents. 
If it is not the responsible parents and 
other taxpayers of the communities, it 
will be the blue-sky theorists. News- 
papers, too, can make a world of dif- 
ference by keeping in touch with the 
developments and giving the needed 
publicity. The Prophets of the New 
Order will cause little trouble if they 
know their every move will be closely 
scrutinized by informed citizens and 
responsible community agencies. 
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This volume by De Love says noth- 
ing whatever about parochial and pri- 
vate education. There is likely some- 
thing of a compliment in this, but we 
Catholics need not be too complacent. 
Too many of the social studies classes 
of our schools are repositories of slanted 
opinion drawn from the most partisan 
social frontiersmen and _ publications 
edited by the “liberal” laity. Here, too, 
informed and responsible elements from 
the community can be brought in or 
consulted for guidance. It is not enough 
that our teachers have a good intention. 

JouHn E. Coocan, 8.J. 





The New Testament Apocrypha, by 
Jaeques Hervieux, translated by Dom 
Wulsten Hibberd, though not a syste- 
matic study of the New Testament 
apocrypha, is an interesting and useful 
little book. Father Hervieux discusses 
what the apoecrypha have to say about 
the life of the Blessed Virgin, of Christ, 
and of His apostles. In the conclusion 
he points up the value of these ancient 
writings as witnesses of doctrinal tra- 
ditions and indicates their contribu- 
tions to Christian liturgy, literature, 
and art, Hawthorn Books, N.Y., pp. 189, 
$2.95. 


Christian Beginnings, by Jacques 
Zeiller, translated by P. J. Hepburne- 
Scott, is a very brief account of the 
history of the early Church from Pente- 
cost to the Edict of Milan. Over half 
of the text is devoted to the citation of 
original documents. A_ considerable 


number of these are from early liturigi- 
cal works and from the acta martyrum. 
It might have been well to note that not 
all of the acta quoted are of equal his- 
torical worth. 
pp. 186, $2.95. 


Hawthorn Books, N.Y., 
M.J.C. 
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“Junior Catholic 
Messenger can’t be 
beat! So informa- 
tive as well as spir- 
itual. God bless 
your work.” 


Sister Catharine Martin, O.P. 
Fifth Grade Teacher, 

St. John School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


**I would like to 
congratulate you 
for the wonderful 
work you are doing. 
The children ‘love’ 
Junior Catholic 
Messenger.” 


Sister M. Corona, C.S.A. 
Fifth Grade Teacher, 
Queen of Angels 
Harlem, New York 


Junior Catholic Messenger is 
published weekly for grades 
4-6. The other school editions 
are Young Catholic Messenger 
for grades 6-9, and three sep- 
arate editions of Our Little 
Messenger for grades 1, 2, and 
3. Write for information and 
samples. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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For Heaven’s Sakes: Ten Per Cent 


OQ, a train bound for South Carolina a while ago, we chatted with 
three Protestant fellow-passengers. The conversation drifted to a discussion of 
church support and they were surprised to learn that tithing is rare among Catho- 
lics. They explained how accustomed they were to make a regular offering of 
ten per cent of all their income to their churches. “We train our children that 
way, said one. “If my son cuts a lawn and gets a dollar for the job, he puts 
aside ten cents for the next Sunday’s collection.” 

As a rule, Catholics are less than prodigal toward their Church. How do 
the contributions of your parishioners compare with yearly averages among adult 
Protestant groups? For example Wesleyan Methodists per member contribute 
$204.97; Seventh Day Adventists: $203.97; Orthodox Presbyterians: $146.89. 
Generosity like this, to say nothing of testamentary bequests frequent among Prot- 
estants, explains how ministers can manage financially despite their small congre- 
gations. 

It is encouraging, however, to note indications that Catholic tithing is catch- 
ing on in some places. One diocese (Lafayette, La.) and several parishes around 
the country have inaugurated the “ten per cent—God’s share” plan. 

Perhaps we do not emphasize sufficiently the blessings, even material, 
bestowed on those who are fair-sharing it with God. Auxiliary Bishop Floyd 
Begin of Cleveland has found this to be true since his introduction of tithing in 
his parish. It’s an inspiring success story. He has directed his parishioners to 
pledge ten per cent of their gross income, with five per cent for the parish and the 
other five for charitable purposes elected by the individual. 

Once tithing is accepted as a duty (and a privilege), then bazaars, bingo, 
suppers, and even second collections—except diocesan ones—are no longer really 
necessary. The begs are all contained in one ask-it. 

Not to put the damper on any enthusiasm you may feel for the idea, but it 
should be mentioned that St. Thomas (S. Theol., Ila-IIae, q. 87, a. 4) holds that 
priests themselves are subject to tithe-payments from their own possessions. 

There’s an anecdote told about a certain Catholic who 
complained of his parish’s frequent pleas for financial support. 
A friend replied: “I once had a baby boy. From the moment 
he was born he started costing me plenty. Milk and clothes; 
toys and tonsils; man, how he cost! But one day, when he 
was eight years old, he died. He hasn't cost me a cent since.” 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 





An Adaptation of the ‘Tithing’ Principle 


Announcing ...the new Foley 


ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN 








How Sound Is Your Parish Financing ? 


THE NEW FOLEY ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN GIVES YOU 
SOME SURPRISING (AND ENCOURAGING) ANSWERS! 


Here is a totally new approach to church 
financing. It is an “all inclusive’’ plan 
that enables you to: 
¢ Meet operating costs 
¢ Amortize parish debt 
¢ Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiscal 
policy. Principles that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances——to 
your benefit. This plan will eliminate the 
need for “crash programs.” 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 
ning intelligently over an extended period.” 


Another pastor said, “‘After eight years, 
I felt I knew my parish. I was wrong. I 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.”’ 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for you? Write today for our 
free booklet detailing the F/A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 


ah @) A ASLO 


FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18, N.Y., Hi 5-O770 
“Organized Exclusively to Aid Catholic Fund-Raising Projects”’ 








Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel 
portrayal of 
Isaias, 
commemorates the 
prophet who 
foretold the 
coming of 

Christ. 





the Great Prophet... 


Michelangelo's great art recalls the prophecy of the Coming. The Sanctuary Light announces the reality of the 
eucharistic Presence in the Tabernacle. For those who want the finest in a light suited to this high purpose, Will 
& Baumer offers the Lux Domini, made of the finest pure olive oil and selected grades of 100% pure beeswax, and 


conforming in every detail to the strict letter and spirit of Canon 1271. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO.,INC. 


Syracuse, New York Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


New York Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 





